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VICTOR EMMANUEL, KING OF SARDINIA. duke Regner, the former viceroy of Milan, who had himself mar- | rals in the battle of Novara, fought March 24,1849. Charles 

The large portrait on this page has been engraved for us from | ried the sister of Charles Albert, the father of the young prince. | Albert returned to his : the evening after the battle. The 
an authentic model, and its general resemblance to the various | He is thus closely related to the Emperor of Austria. When his | council had already heard a vague rumor of his intended resigna- 
heads of the King of Sardinia, called forth by his recent visit to | lamented father recommenced the war of liberation in 1849, and | tion, and awaited, with sad faces, the monarch’s communication. 
his allies, the sovereigns of France and England, convinces us that | marched against the Austrians, Victor Emmanuel, full of zeal for | The king advanced with dignity, and said :—“ Gentlemen, fortune 
it must be a good likeness, allowing for the —— apainter | the liberal cause, took the field and shared the toils and honors of | has betrayed your courage and my hope. Our army is dissolved. 
always bestows on a crowned head. An English correspondent | that campaign, which resulted in the disastrous defeat of the libe- | It would be impossible to prolong the struggle. My trsk is ac- 


of one of our exchanges gives 
the following notes on the per- 
sonal appearance of the king, 
whom he describes with a good 
deal of spirit. He says:—“A 
king who comes a wooing (a 
matrimonial project was said to 
have been the motive of the visit 
to England) is an object of inter- 
est. Consult the British press 
aforesaid, and - will be grati- 
fied to learn therefrom that the 
majesty of Sardinia is ‘ dignified 
in appearance, although not of 
commanding stature!’ Now real- 
ly this description of Emmanuel’s 
personnel would lead us to sup- 
o+y that the reporters who drew 
portrait had been favored 
with places on the wrong side of 
the fence of divinity that doth 
hedge a king, and were compelled 
to draw on their imagination for 
the likeness of what the monarch 
ought to be. Your correspond- 
ent has not had the felicity of 
ing at the anointed Sarde, but 
& a word-painting of his high- 
ness by a /itterateur who is skilful 
in seizing correct a. 
Imagine (says our verbal daguer- 
reotypist) an exact reproduction 
of Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, who flourished just three 
hundred years ago, and is de- 
scribed by historians as ‘hardy, 
indefatigable, studious, penetrat- 
ing, light-haired and bow-! 
Here you have Emmanuel Vic- 
tor, King of Sardinia, as he ap- 
pears among us at this present,— 
with the addition that the modern 
Emmanuel wears an’ enormous 
moustache that envelopes him 
like a ent of hay-colored 
hair. ‘The king himself’ is a 
mere individual wrapped up in 
an enormous beard. When a 
favorable gust blows an opening 
in this saffron meteor, as storm- 
winds make a rift in clouds, you 
have a temporary glimpse of an 
nose flanked by 
two peculiarly shrewd eyes. The 
‘balance’ of the king is com- 
rised in a thick-set blue jacket 
freed with silver, with pants of a 
eircumflex shape and cerulean 
hue. On his shoulder hangs a 
little cloak, and on his head a 
little hat little 
forming al er a stracture 
about hy and age 
the ground. As to his " 
looks old enough to be Pe on 
father, although the Almanac de 
Gotha does not assign —_ 80 
uliar a rnity. An 
ple 
out a self- ing, 
has, no doubt, come down, with 
his beard, from his Longobard 
ancestry.” Victor Emmanucl Al- 
bert E e¢ Ferdinand Thomas 
a y Prince Royal and 
eof Savoy) was born March 
14, 1820. In 1842, he marricd 
the second daughter of the Arch- 


complished, and I think I shall 
render an important service to 
my country by giving a last proof 
of devotedness in abdicating in 
favor of my son, Victor Emman- 
uel, Duke of Savoy. He will 
obtain from Austria conditions 
of peace, which she would re- 
fuse if treating with me.” His 
auditors burst in tears, and his 
son strongly endeavored to per- 
suade his futher to relinquish the 
urpose he had announced. The 
ing, however, inficxible. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, to the 
council, “I am no longer your 
king. Be as faithful and devoted 
to my son as you have been to 
me.” When the chamber of 
deputies at Turin sent a commit- 
tee to assure him of their willing- 
ness to provide for carrying on 
the war of liberation commenced 
by his father, Victor Emmanuel 
thanked them for their liberality 
and patriotism, and explained 
the circumstances in which he 
was placed. He said that his 
father had determined to abdicate 
in consequence of the heavy con- 
ditions imposed by the enemy, 
and which broke his heart,—that 
he had already obtained a consid- 
erable mitigation of the condi- 
tions, and hoped to secure yet fur- 
ther concessions. The republican 
rty were not, however, satis- 
ed with the best treaty that Vic- 
tor Emmanuel could extort from 
Radetsky ; and disturbances oc- 
curred in various parts of the 
kingdom, which it cost him some 
trouble to suppress. His ad- 
ministration of affairs thus far 
has been distinguished by libe- 
rality and the carrying out of 
various reforms, all of which he 
has accomplished in spite of the 
sinister influence of his danger- 
ous neighbor and old enemy— 
Austria. He entered into the 
alliance with France and Eng- 
land from a principled hatred of 
Russian despotism, and the 
troops he has sent to the East 
have distinguished themselves by 
heroic bravery, and by a perfect 
drill and discipline, which — 
volumes in favor of the military 
capacity of the king, by whom 
they had been trained. The re- 
cent visit of Victor Emmanuel 
to England and France, was a 
series of ovations, and must have 
been highly gratifying to one ot 
the most literal, brave and en- 
lightened sovereigns of Europe. 
The French and English vied with 
each other in doing him honor, 
and, as usual in all public dis- 
plays, the French surpassed their 
neighbors in the good taste, 
splendor and completeness of 
their pageants. After receiving 
the Parisian ovation, Victor Em- 
manuel passed over to England, 
where he made a brief stay, and 
thence returned home. 
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THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


ROSE AT THE CHATEAU. 
~ Tre following morning, Rose busied herself with a sad heart 
about her little household. It was the last time, for she knew not 
how long. The sun was nearing to noon. Hugh had gone out 
once again to the garden; and Gasparde, who had come in, was 
then with him. Rose waited alone the coming of her lover, who 
was to take his farewell of her in an hour. But he came carlicr. 


She was seated by the hearth, on which the fire had been already | 


: : | more than ever in her lovely protege. 
kindled to prepare her last repast in the cottage. She leaned her | vt y 


head against the chimney side, and watched the dancing flames 
that leaped and glowed brightly before her. 
be ere she should watch them thus again ? 
Suddenly she started, and the quick color rose to her cheek. 
Surely it was Robin's step! She was not deceived. 
she hastened to the door. 


And, rising, 


| 
| 
| 


How long would it | 


affair what troubled Mademoiselle Lamonte, so that she was satis- 
fied with her services. 

In a little while, Rose was reicaséd from the hands of her coif- 
Jeure, and attired in a robe of snowy silk. A broad circlet of 
pearls clasping one fair round arm, and a cluster of the same in 
her corsage, matched the spray that shone softly, like drops of 
liquid moonlight, in her dark chestnut braids. Her tiny feet were 
encased in slippers of softest satin, and a ring of rarest gems 
sparkled on her lovely hand. Mademoiselle Montauban led her 
to a mirror, with a quiet and satisfied smile. 

She had anticipated blushes, surprise, exclamations of delight. 
But our pretty heroine glanced thoughtfully an instant at the fair 
shadow the mirror presented to her view, and then saying : 

“Thank you, Jessie. You have dressed me very quickly,” 
she turned to the side of Mademoiselle Montauban, who had 
stepped back a few paces, and raised her hand to her lips : 

“Mademoiselle, what shall I say to you?” she asked, in a low 
tone, while her soft hazel eves sparkled with gentle emotion. 

* Tell me that you lik? mv taste, and call me Helen, as you 
must do henceforth,” answered the lady, pleased and interested 


“Helen !” said Rose, softly, and with timid and exquisite ten- 
derness of voice and manner. 
Mademoiselle Montauban uttered no word, but with a delicious 


| emotion of pleasure filling her breast—a sensation that she had 


Robin himself entered, and silently | 


clasped her to his heart. Rose could not speak for gathering | 
tears; but her arms were thrown about her lover's neck, and her , 
lips met his. They forgot, in that sad embrace, everything except | 


tic trouble that was busy in the heart of each. 


But there was one witness whose sudden presence was unno- 


ticed by them, in the form of Gasparde, who had entered from 
the garden simultancously with the appearance of Robin, and 
who now stood at a little distance, regarding the lovers. There 


was a scowl as black as night upon his lowering brow, as he | 


marked their meeting. Then he stole back to the garden. We 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
will not linger over that last interview. It was soonover. Hugh 


also had taken his farewell of Robin. 
departed. 

The day waned, and with the approach of evening, came the 
Marquis of Montauban and his daughter Helen. Rese was pre- 
pared to go. Hugh Lamonte reccived his guests with an emotion 
that his silence could not conceal. The marquis, both affected 
aud embarrassed, could say little. Helen Montauban was the 
most self-possessed person present. 
supplied the pauses which her father’s want of calmness left. 

Rose did not know it then, but, by the request of the marquis 
and the consent of her father, she had become, in a manner, the 


And then the young man 
> 


Her calm and silvery tones | 


adopted daughter of the former ; and, for her sake, Hugh Lamonte | 


was to enter into voluntary exile from his home. 
cloud that shadowed his brow to-day. He took his farewell of 
r—gave her, silently, to Helen Montauban. 


This was the | 


“‘ Bat remember,” he murmared, in low and husky tones, that | 
had something almost of fierceness in them, to the marquis,— | 


“remember, I shall claim her one day! 
She is mine—she is mine, I tell you!” 
* * * 


You will not keep her. 


* * 


Slowly the carriage rolled away, bearing Rose from the quict 
and happy though humble home, where she had dwelt from infan- 
cy. She could not help weeping. The marquis was silent, but 
his pitying glance reste] kindly upon her; and Mademoiselle 
Montauban, though she also refrained from speech, kindly drew 
the young girl to her side, and pressed her hand with gentle sym- 
pathy. 

Rose felt the solicitude that their eloquent silence expressed 
more fully than words, and she was grateful for it. Resolved to 
show as little regret as possible, she endeavored to dry her tears, 
and smile; but, for a long time, the effort was a vain one. 

It was not till they reached the gates of the court, and the car- 
riage drew up, that she could trust herself to speak, and then, as 
the marquis himself assisted her to descend from it and conducted 
her to the saloon, the warm welcome he gave her, and the kind, 
encouraging words he spoke, comforted and assured her. 

“Come,” said Mademoiselle Montauban, pleasantly, “ you will 

" go with me now, Rose. We will return in a few moments,” she 
added, addressing the marquis. And she led the way to her own 
apartment. 

Summoning Jessic, she directed her to arrange Mademoiselle 
Iamonte’s hair; and in a little while, Rose, ensconced in a mag- 

_ nificent fauteuil of embroidered velvet, was placed under the skil- 
ful management of the active little soubrette, who was all satisfac- 
tion and exultation at having such a magnificent flow of tresses 
to arrange. Rose submitted herself to the brisk, yet careful and 
magical fingers of Jessie, with a half sigh. The dressing-table 
before her was scattered with, glittering baubles, and a spray of 
pearls lay in her lap, where the maid had placed them previous to 
fastening them in her hair. She regarded all these trinkets with 
sadness ; for her father, at that very moment, with his stick and 
his little bundle of scanty clothing, was traversing a loncly road 
that led to places many leagues away; and Robin, too,—ah, 
Robin! 

“Do not the pearls suit, mademoiselle ?” asked Jessie, respect- 
fully, as she remarked the regretful expression of the young girl’s 
countenance, and saw the ornaments lying unheeded where she 
had placed them. 

_ “O, yes, Jessie —ves! they are very beautiful. I was not 

. thinking of them.” And Rose sighed again. 

Jessie jooked perplexed a moment—no more. It was not her 


never experienced before, she put her arm about the slight form of 
h r lovely companion and kissed her, saying, gently, as she did so: 


“ Dear Rose, you charm me!" There was an instant of silence. 
Helen Montauban felt that her eves were filling with tears. The 
sensation she experienced was sweet as strange. But she roused 
herself. ‘Come, Rose,’’ she said, with soft cheerfulness ; “ you 
have not told me, in so many words, yet, that I have chosen a 
becoming dress for you. Tell me if it is worthy so beautiful a 
face?” And she led the fair young girl once more to the mirror. 

“It is perfect,” answered Rose, quietly, and yet with a slight 
blush at Mademoisclle Montauban’s compliment. “TI like it for 
its plainness—its purity. You dave most excellent taste.” 

“T am satisfied ;” and Helen Montauban laughingly kissed her 
fair brow once more. “ And now, Rose, will you consent to wait 
awhile till Jessie has attended to me, also? Your own maid lias 
not arrived yet, an1 I do not expect her for three days ; but ghe is 
worth waiting for. So, you sec, one must suffice for us both until 
she comes. Now hasten, Jessie !’’ And she seated herself at the 
dressing-table, while Rose took up her station near, and alternate- 
ly trified wich a book, and watched the proceedings of Helen’s 


maid. 


In little more than half an hour, the toilet of Mademoiselle | 


Montauban was completed, and in a plain, yet elegant robe of | 


glowing velvet that fitted her beautiful and regal figure admirably, 
and with ornaments similar to those of Mademoiselle Lamont:, 
she gathered up her clou1-like mouchoir, and, rising from her seat, 
announced herself as ready. 

Together they descended to the saloon, the one so proud, so 
dazzling and fascinating, so beautiful in feature, so splendidly re- 
gal in figure and carriage—a maiden queen in loveliness and ma- 
jesty ; the other so fresh, and fair, and radiant, and no less charm- 


ing in her pure and simple beauty, her native and modest grace. 
Helen Montauban paused a moment at the entrance of the 
saloon, and glanced down at her young companion with a smile 
of unselfish pride and exultation in the perfection that she sur- 
veyed ; then, softly pressing her hand, she led her in. 

The marquis stood at the farther end of the apartment, which 
was pervaded with the soft glow of the evening lamps, that had 
been brought in during their absence. He turned, as they entered, 
and advanced to meet them. His glance rested first on Helen and 
then on Rose, as they stood under the moonlight radiance of the 
shaded lamps, He paused—trembled—grew pale. His glance 
was fascinated> by that pure young face, that light, fair shape, 
white-robed and shining, by Helen’s side. 

“Grand Dien!” he murmurs. “ Margucrite 

They were not near enough to observe his sudden agitation ; 
and as they came towards him, he passed his hand hurriedly across 
his brow. “It is Rose,” he said to himself, “and yet I could 
have sworn she had risen from her grave—swect Marguerite ! 
But what a likeness !” 

He grew even paler as she drew more near; he could scarcely 
conmnand his emotions. But he went to mect them, and con- 
cealed, under a cheerful greeting and some light words of compli- 
ment, the agitation that he did not care to show. 

Both Helen and Rose, however, noticed something unusual in 
his demeanor, but were at a loss to what to attribute it, and_pres- 
ently forgot it in the conversation which followed, and in which the 
marquis regained entirely his customary ease and self-possession. 

A light repast was served in the 
wi) I j saloon, and then they proceeded to 
aia ith the library, where they passed the 
remainder of the evening. The seat 
of Rose was drawn up to the favor- 
ite reading-table of the marquis, and 
Helen occupied a fauteuil opposite, 
where, with her fine head supported 
by her hand, and her arm resting on 
the open volume beside her, she lis- 
tened to or joined in the conversa- 
tion, and ever and anon glanced with 
a thoughtful and well-pleased smilo 
at the fair countenance of the young 
girl, who had already won a place in 
her proud heart. 

The unwonted tenderness awaken- 
ed there to-night had, though she 
herself was unconscious of it, effected 
as great a change in her appearance 
and demeanor as in her disposition ; 
and the unusual warmth and gentle- 
ness of tone and manner, the softer 
and more frequent smile, the richor 
hue of her fair cheek, and the hap- 
pier, kinder expression that beamed 
from her splendid dark eyes, could 
not but strike her father, and touch 
him most deeply, and the more so 
that he, too, was drawn by a sudden 
and irresistible sentiment of affection 
towards this young girl, for the first 
time to-night an inmate of his house- 
hold, and who, for the first time, had 
struck, by her change of appearance, 
a chord in his breast which had long 
ceased to resound to mortal touch. 

Both the marquis and his daughter 
were happier that night than they 
had been before for years; and cach 
silently felt it to be so. Helen kissed 
her father more tenderly than usual 
when the hour for retiring drew near, 
and he embraced her affectionately. 

“My second daughter!” he said, with a deeper emotion than 
cither of them were aware of, as he also embraced Rose. 

The tears glittered, warm and clear, on her young check, as she 
touched her lips to his. With bowed head and a heart too full 
for words, she received his blessing; and then Helen wound her 
arm about her waist, and led her away. Mademoiselle Montau- 
han did not speak until they had ascended the staircase, and, pass- 
ing along the great gallery, reached a door opposite that of her 
own apartment. She opened it. 

“ This, Rose, is your chamber,” she said, as she entered with 
her. “I have chosen it, and arranged the furniture, I think, to 
suit you. See, here is the dressing-room, also. They are like 
my own, and, as you observe, directly opposite. And now,” she 
bent down and kissed Rose with the utmost. gentleness and affee- 
tion, “ good-night, Rose. I will send Jessie in carly, to-morrow 
morning, and when she has finished dressing you, come to me 
We will have a walk on the terrace before sunrise.” 

She was gone; and the young girl stood alone in the midnight 
silence of that quiet apartment. The lamps burning on the toilet 
shed a faint, subducd glow around. She threw herself upon a 
seat, and yielded herself up to thought, not unmingled with tears ; 
for, from the tenderness of Helen, and the novelty of her present 
position, she reverted sadly to the scenes of the past—to her fa- 
ther—to Robin. Where were they now? When should she be- 
hold them again ? 

A slight change of attitude caused her silken robe to glisten 
softly in the mellow light that poured its rays about her person. 
She regarded it sadly. “I am glad Robin does not sce this,” she 
said to herself, as she touched its rich and magnificent folds. 
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The entrance of Jessic interrupted her meditations. 
silently availed herself of the maid’s services; but dismissed her 
as quickly as possible, and then sought her couch. To sleep, 
however, was impossible. Over-excitement denied ths refresh- 
ment of rest. Rising, therefore, she wrapped a dressing-robe 
about her, and, in her little bare feet, glided softly across the 
chamber to the deep, cushioned recess of a Gothic casement which 
overlooked the valley, far away, in the direction of her former 
home. “ How lonely—how deserted it must look now !’’ she said 
to herself, as, leaning on the broad stone sill, she rested her head 
upon her fair hand. ‘I wonder whether I shall ever find in this 
new abode the happiness I have known beneath that humble 
roof?” 

The clear stars shone quietly in the deep blue of the August 
midnight, and their tender light revealed the sparkling tears that 
rested on her cheek. Softly the cool and fragrant night-winds 
wafted, from the opposite hills and from the dark woods around 
and beneath the chateau, the balm of repose to her over-wearied 
brow. Reclining upon the yielding cushions of the recess, her 
head gradually sank upon them, her young cheek pillowed on one 
fair round arm. Dreams hovered about her heavy eyes, whose 
snowy lids drooped slumberously. Rose slept. 

“Mademoiselle, come and see how lovely she looks. C'est un 
tel beau tableau! Such a charming picture, mademoiselle! Come 
and see her—softly!”’ And Jessic, who had just been to the 
apartment of Rose, and come forth again on tiptoe with a smile 
of rapture, entered the chamber of her mistress, with the above 
words, spoken in a whisper. 

Mademoiselle Montauban turned from the mirror, and crossed 
lightly to the opposite side of the gallery. Entering noiselessly, 
she, like Jessie, paused with pleasure and admiration as the “ ta- 
bleau ” of the soubrette’s eulogies met her view. For there, among 
the crimson cushions beneath the open casement, slept Rose La- 
monte, in the same easy and graceful attitude in which she had 
sunk to slumber the night before. Her little hand still pillowed 
her head ; the soft chestnut tresses strayed over the slightly flushed 
cheek, and fell in rare and heavy masses upon her shoulders; the 
red lips wore a smile. Rose was dreaming. 

“ Qu ’elle est charmante ! n’est-ce pas, mademoiselle ?”’ murmured 
Jessie, delightedly. 

Mademoiselle Montauban raised her finger to her lips : 

“Hush !—you will wake her, Jessie. Yes—she is charming— 
beautiful 

Slowly the dark hazel eyes unclosed; they rested inquiringly 
on the countenances of the lady and her attendant. 

“My dear child, have you slept well?” asked Mademoiselle 
Montauban, with a quiet smile. 

“* Mademoiselle Helen!” uttered Rose, with a slight blush, and 
an air of perplexity, as she looked around ; “slept?—ah, yes! I 
think—” She paused a moment, and then said, “O, Iremember— 
I remember now! I could not sleep at first, and I came here to 
look out. I must have fallen asleep very easily.” 

“As it seems, Rose. And the window open directly above 
your head! It is a wonder you have nottaken cold. Jessie came 
in to dress you, and found you lying here. We have both been 
admiring you. Did you dream of it, that you woke? But come, 
dear child ; let Jessie attend to you now, and then we will go down 
to the terrace. The sun, you see, has not yet risen.” 

The toilet of Rose was quickly made. The light fingers of the 
maid adjusted the last braid of her beautiful hair. Jessie was in 
raptures over it. She was in her true element. “Only,” she de- 
clared, “it was a great pity that such magnifique hair should be 
entirely confined as the modest taste of Mademoiselle Lamonte 
directed.” 

“So it is, Jessie,—so it is,” agreed Mademoiselle Montauban, 
quietly ; “and I mean that, at dinner, it shall be partially in curls. 
Nay—not a word, Rose! I intend you to be as charming as na- 
ture made you. And now, if you are ready, we will go.” 

With an expression of genuine pleasure beaming from her fine 
dark eyes, she glanced at the tout ensemble of the toilet of her little, 
graceful protege, and then accompanied her down stairs. 

The morning was a delicious one. The stars had scarcely yet 
faded away. Silence, the deep, holy, solemn hush of early dawn, 
reigned everywhere about them. The dark woods, rising in stately 
grandeur on every side of the old chateau, touched Rose with a 
feeling of awe. Lightly the morning wind came from the distant 
hills, and kissed, in its wanderings, the foreheads of the two young 
girls, as they stood together on the terrace. 

“‘ How beautiful it is—this Nature !”’ said Rose, softly and rev- 
erently. 

Mademoiselle Montauban regarded her with a calm and serious 
glance. 

“ Yes—it is beautiful,” she answered, and her voice had an in- 
tonation of sadness. ‘‘It is beautiful,” she repeated. ‘I think I 
never felt its influence before as I feel it this morning. I think I 
have never been quite so happy before as I am at this moment.” 

A slight blush tinged her fair cheek, an instant after, as her eyes 
were fixed thoughtfully on the ground. But she said again, as if 
answering to some inward query, No—never!”’ 

“T have been alone always,since I can remember,’’ she went 
on, a little while after, “and I never have understood or enjoyed 
life as I believe I am capable of doing. I never felt lonely; I 
never longed for or felt the need of companionship as others would 
have done in my place. I always thought myself as contented 
and as happy as it was possible for one of my natare and temper- 
ament to be. I was shut up within myself.” 

“ And now ?” 

*« And now, there is a difference,” she said. “I find that I am 
not insensible to external influences - that I have sympathies of 


Rose | 


which I never dreamed—that I am less selfish, and cold, and in- 


| different than I believed myself; therefore, I am happier.” 


“ You were happy last night, also,—is it not so?” 

“You are right. Iwas happy. How could you tell?” 

“T saw it, though you were no less quiet, perhaps, than usual. 
I saw it, because I felt it.” 

“ You felt it, Rose ?” 

* As I feel it now.” 

She put her arms, with gentle, timid confidence, about her com- 
panion. She laid her pretty head on Helen’s shoulder. Madem- 
oiselle Montauban did not speak, but she embraced Rose with 
tenderness, bending her proud head to kiss the lips lying so near 
her own. 

“It is strange,” she murmured within herself, “how much hap- 
piness this child gives me. Me!” . 

They were aroused by the appearance of the marquis, who 
came out from the saloon, to which he had just descended from 
his chamber. Coming forward with a cheerful air, he saluted 
Helen and Rose affectionately. He seemed to remark, with plea- 
sure, the evident warmth of feeling existing between these two 
young girls. He remained with them a few moments, and then, 
with some excuse, left them, and went into the library, leaving 
them alone once more on the terrace. 


CHAPTER X. 


A FAMILY REMINISCENCE. 

Art breakfast, the marquis, Helen and Rose met again; and 
Helen observed that her father was somewhat abstracted—not to 
say sad, at times. She could not divine the cause of this sudden 
change ; but she noticed that it appeared frequently afterwards, 
and always without any apparent reason. As soon as the repast 
was concluded, he returned to the library, and Helen and Rose 
lingered in the saloon. 

That evening, when they had been walking in the court for, per- 
haps, the space of an hour, they returned to the saloon, and after 
lingering here a little while, ascended to the chamber of Helen. 
The sun, which was just setting, filled the apartment with a broad 
and mellow glow, and shone full upon the figures of the two fair 
girls as they reclined by the open casement. 

“ How lovely it is!” said Rose, involuntarily, as she looked out 
upon the scene. 

“ Yes—it is a pleasant sunset,” returned Helen, in a thoughtful 
voice; “and how much, still, is the beauty of such a scene de- 
pendent on the state of mind of the person who beholds it! I 
have seen it a thousand times, when it was, perhaps, even more 
splendid than this ; and it has not awakened within me a hundredth 
part of the emotion that I experience now.” 

“And to what do you attribute,” asked Rose, “the change 
which has taken place in you*—the change of which you your- 
self spoke this morning ?” 

“ Nay—I will not tell you now, Rose,” answered Helen, gently. 
“T will wait, first, to see that that change be permanent.” 

“ As I trust it may be,” said her beautiful compenion, with a 
soft pressure of the hand. 

There was a moment’s tilence. Then Helen resumed : 

“T think, Rose, I might have been happier, better, kinder-heart- 
ed, all my life, if I had but had companionship and affection such 
as others have from their very birth. But my mother died when 
I was a mere baby ; my father’s second wife died two years after 
the marriage, and the child she left, who should have been a sister 
to me, she was lost, Rose.” 

“Lost, Helen ?—ah, how terrible!” said the young girl, with a 
faint shudder. 

“She was not two years old at the time,” continued Mademoi- 
selle Montauban, sadly. ‘It was one evening, a little later than 
this, when we missed her. Her ‘bonne,’ Arline Meyot, had taken 
her out half an hour before sunset, to give her an airing. My fa- 
ther was in the library, where he always spends the most of his 
time. I, a lonely, self-willed little thing, had climbed up in a 
window seat, to read a favorite volume of fables by the declining 
light. The domestics were in their own rooms, at table, I believe, 
when some one came searching about for Arline. She was out 
with the babe, was the answer. They said it was too late for the 
child to be out ; and my father, hearing something of the discus- 


' sion from the open door of the library, came and inquired into the 


matter. He sent a servant immediately to seek for Arline, and 
tell her to bring her charge back ; but Arline was not to be found, 
nor was the child, either. Everywhere were they sought for, but 
no tidings ever reached us concerning them.” 

“ Ah, Helen !—and your father?” 

“He almost lost his reason, they say. That was a dreadful 
time, Rose!” and Mademoiselle Montauban sighed deepl;. 

Rose echoed the sigh unconsciously. She seemed to consider 
for an instant. Then she said : 

“ Your father must have leved you more than before, Helen, — 
did he not? He was only too thankful that he had a child remain- 

“He did not. He neglected me, at first, in his misery; for he 
had idolized his second wife, and he regarded her child with a feel- 
ing little below idolatry ; and after the little one was lost, he for- 
got that he had a tie left him. This, Rose, was one thing that 
embittered my childish spirit. I considered him unjust—cruel. I 
could not understand the depth either of his loss or the misery it 
occasioned, and I always remembered his transient neglect, though 
he more than atoned for it by his after-kindness. There has never 
been such confidence and affection between us as there should be 
between father and child, on this account ; but I am endeavoring 
now to atone for the past.” 

“Poor Helen!” said Rose, quietly. 
happy—unfortunate.” 


“You have been truly un- 


“T have been selfish ; I am selfish now, though generous enough 
when my own interests are not in danger,” said Mademoiselle 
Montauban. “I never am inclined too much to self-sacrifice. 
You would, perhaps, dislike me, if youknew how—” She paused 
and colored. 

“ Nay—now you show, at least, frankness and honesty—which 
is, in a manner, true greatness of heart—by acknowledging your 
errors,” returned Rose, with a smile. ‘I will not believe you so 
selfish, even where your best interests are at stake, if the happiness 
or good of another be the price by which they are served. You 
have always been kind to me, and I remember it.” 

Mademoiselle Montauban colored still more deeply. Then, as 
the hand of Rose sought hers, with a silent, affectionate pressure, 
she put her arms about her, and pressed her lips to those of the 
young girl. 

“ How your kind heart misjudges me!” she said, sadly. “ Even 
now I am displaying my selfishness by coveting your affection, 
which I am conscious I do not deserve. But, Rose, I cannot help 
it. You will be my sister—will you not? You are better than I. 


| As much better as would have been the sister who was not spared 


tome. You will teach me to be better myself.” 

“Helen, do not speak so! I can but love; let us, then, be sis- 
ters, if you will.” 

The two embraced and kissed each other with the deepest and 
tenderest affection. The sweet hazel eyes of Rose Lamonte were 
sparkling with mingled smiles and tears. Those of Mademoiselle 
Montauban were unutterably sad, yet it was a sadness fraught with 
happiness. 

The two had been too much engaged with each other to notice 
how darkly the twilight was gathering in that wide old chamber, 
or that anything unusual was taking place without, until the neigh- 
ing of horses, the sound of voices in the court, and the clang of 
the great iron gates, as they opened and closed, aroused them 
both. Mademoiselle Montauban bent over the sill to look down. 

“ Look, 
We have 


“Who can it be?” she said, in a tone of perplexity. 
Rose! There is a travelling carriage, and servants. 
guests, dear Rose, surely! Stop a moment.” 

Rose drew back, and waited for the revelations of Helen, while 
she tied anew the heavy silken sash ef her robe. Suddenly, 
Mademoiselle Montauban turned from the casement, and rose from 
her seat. 

“T know now who it is,” she said, with a slight blush, which 
she felt relieved that Rose could not see for the dusk around them, 
though, truth to say, she scarce knew why she should blush,—“ I 
know now, Rose. They are the Count and Countess of Clair- 
ville, and a friend of theirs—an English nobleman—Lord Francis 
Egerton. Ido not know whether there are any others; but we 
must go down, Rose,—we must go down. Come, dearest!” and 
she wound her arm about the young girl’s waist. 

“Nay, dear Helen! I shall only be in the way just now,” 
pleaded Rose. “I pray you, go down without me, and when you 
have sent them to their rooms—” 

Mademoiselle Montauban smiled. 

“That makes me think,” she said, “they have come without 
warning, and where are properly arranged apartments for them ? 
The rooms are to be aired, and the bedding—ah, me!” 

“Stay a moment, Helen,” said Rose. ‘There are your father’s 
dressing-room and ours. I will go and help you, while you send 
them thither; and, during the evening, there will be ample time 
to provide necessary accommodations.” 

“Well thought of—well thought ef, Rose. Come with me, 
then, and we will see Marianne about this affair. You can help 
me give directions. But, first, let us wait on the guests them- 
selves, and see them properly disposed of. My good father will 
be at his wit’s end without us.” 

Accordingly, they descended to the saloon, which the guests had 
just entered. ‘There were hurried and confused but cheerful greet- 
ings on all sides, in the midst of which, Rose, who had managed 
to evade observation, thanks to the imperfect light of the saloon, 
escaped to Marianne, who was uttering the most affecting lamer- 
tations over the hasty inroad of visitors, and who gladly welcomed 
the appearance of the young girl. Rose had received, on the way 
down stairs with Mademoiselle Montauban, some idea of the lo- 
calitics destined for the guests; and Marianne, being put in pos- 
session of some information on the subject, proceeded with great 
alacrity to business; so that by the time Helen and the marquis 
had despatched the new-comers to their temporary quarters, half a 
dozen maids were busied in the requisite apartinents, under the 
direction of the indefatigable Marianne. 

“My dear Rose,” said Helen, as, having paid a visit to the 
scene of action, and found everything progressing properly, she 
sought and found our pretty heroine once more in the saloon,— 
“my dear Rose, you are invaluable. We shall have things in ad- 
mirable condition, shortly. Come, Marianne does not need us 
now. Wewill go and attend to eur own dress a little. The 
countess is in my room ; we can make use of yours, that is, if you 
will give me refuge there.” 

They accordingly hastened to the chamber of Rose, and while 
dressing, Mademoiselle Montauban gave her young friend some 
further particulars touching the late arrivals. 

“The Compte and Comptesse de Clairville,” said she, “are old 
friends of my father’s, and people whom, I am confident, you will 
like very much, Rose. They have been spending some time in 
Italy, whither Lord Francis accompanied them. They will pass a 
month at the chateau with us, and then proceed directly to the 
Hotel Clairville, at Paris, whence Lord Francis will return shortly 
after to England.” 

“ They have not been here for a long time—have they ?” queried 
Rose. 


“No. The compte and his wife were with us two years ago. 
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Lord Egerton passed a few weeks here with them then, and was 
here again last winter. He is not a stranger, though they are. 
Jessie, bring those curls more in front. Separate those larger ones 


at the back ; they aretoo heavy. There— 
look this way, Rose. Ah, that is charm- 
ing! It could not be better. The braids 
at the back are very fine. You are pretty 
as a fairy, my dear child. That light robe 
now, Jessie; no jewels. A flower in the 
curls will be sufficient. Now, I will finish 
my own dress.” 

And she turned to the mirror. But 
from moment to moment she paused to 
give Jessie some suggestions with 
to the toilet of Rose, about which she 
seemed to be even more deeply interested 
than usual to-night. She would have her 
dressed with the most perfect, yet the 
most charming simplicity in the world, 
and observed with satisfaction that the 

lainness of style a thousand times en- 
ced the young girl’s natural charms. 

“But so plain, mademoiselle !” said the 
soubrette; “‘may I not clasp this band of 

on her arm? So severe is her dress, 
without a single ornament!” 

“What do you say yourself, Rose?” 
asked Mademoiselle Montauban. 

“TI leave the matter to your good judg- 
ment,” answered she, with an involuntary 
smile. “But what does it signify, Helen, 
whether I wear it or not? Nobody will 
know what I wear, I dare say.” 

“ But I mean they shall, little innocent 
one!” returned the lady, in a tone of 
amusement. “ Yet you may put on the 
bracelet, Jessie, since you are so earnest 
about it. That willdo. Your mouchoir, 
Rose,—take care! Come, are you ready? 
We will stop at the door of madame la 
com 

The countess was fresh from the hands 
of her maid. She came directly out. 
There was a little pause in the gallery, 
while she exchanged a few words with 

elen, greeted Rose, on introduction, 
affectionately, and embraced her with the 
was a fair, graceful woman, tall and 
lovely face, and charming manners. 


“ We have not hurried you, I 


ly, with an extremely 


ARAB EMIGRANTS. 


I beard Francis go down some time since. Shall 
follow now ?” asked the countess. 
‘If you please,” returned Helen. 


SS 


trust ?” asked Mademoiselle Mon- Lighted | 
i n 
*‘ Not in the least, my dear friend ; indeed, I have been waiting 
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descended to the saloon. It was fully and brilliantly 
ow, and from the hearth, at the farther end of the a 
ment, Lord Francis Egerton approached them. . He was of fine 


stature, elegant and commanding in per- 
son, with a bearing at once gentle and dig- 
nified. His countenance was striki 
and attractive, for it was both noble an 

ful in feature, and beautiful in ex- 
pression. He had fine dark eyes ; a smile 
of exquisite beauty and tenderness, and a 
voice of perfect music. 

Rose felt the charm of that glance and 
tone as, turning from Helen and the 
Countess of Clairville, he saluted her. 
The smile dawned clear and sweet in his 

tical eyes, as they rested on her young 

Then he addressed himself to 

Mademoiselle Montauban once more in a 
graceful, easy manner. 

The countess left them, and proceeded 
to ensconce herself in a comfortable seat 
by the fire, for the evening had grown 
somewhat chill; and beckoning to Rose, 
she said, kindly : 

“Come, my dear, let us talk with each 
other a little. Sit here.” And she drew 
a low tabouret to her feet. 

The mem | girl immediately joined her, 
and occupied the seat assigned her. The 
full, mellow glow of the fire, and the nu- 
merous lights around the walls, fell softl 
about her graceful figure, and revealed, 
with all their charms, the perfect beauty 
of her features. The countess, with a 
friendly smile, laid her fair hand on the 
head of her pretty. companion, and re- 
garded her countenance attentively for 
some time. She seemed, as she gazed, to 
become lost in thought. At length she 
murmured, “‘ No—no; itis—”’ She broke 
off abruptly, and then said, gently : 

“ My dear child, excuse my rudeness. 
I fancied, for a moment, that you resem- 
bled a person whom I used to know. 
But it must be. Are you a relative of 

uis, Rose ?”’ 


the 
“O, no, madame,” returned , Shaking her head, sadly, as 
if lost in thought. 


[TO BE GONTINUED.] 
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ARABIAN SCENES. 


The beautiful engravings on this and the preceding page will 
serve to illustrate the manners of the Arabs of piv A and ex- 
plain portions of the text. The first and third pictures, showing 
a party of Arabian emigrants and an Arabian market scene, ren- 
ders us at once familiar with the striking aspect of these strange 
people. The tribes of Sahara are the only inhabitants of Africa 
whose ep ical evolutions embrace considerable spaces. The 
approach of summer drives them from Sahara, their principal es- 
tablishment, where the general drying up of the few plants pro- 
duced by the region of sand threatens their flocks with famine 
They pass into the Tell, forty, fifty or sixty leagues, conrying 
medicinal plants, spices, tissues and dates of the desert, whic 
they exchange for corn and European productions. Then, on the 
approach of bad weather, they return in caravans to take up their 
winter quarters in the confines of that oasis where they are all—or 
almost all—proprietors. It is like a nation, a separate family in 
the Mussulman population, whose wave is spread over Algeria; 
and many travellers have even asserted that they were not Arabs 
We would not affirm, on the faith of Sallust, that they are Per- 
sians. Still, they are distinguished from their co-religionists, be- 

ond the chains of mountains improperly called Atlas, both by 
higher and more poetical manners, by a great personal dignity, 
and, finally, by those habits of regular migration, which have 
given them the epithet of nomadic, and which, in fact, they alone, 
of all the Arabs, justify by this secular going and coming, this 
semi-annual flux and reflux, regulated by the calendar, nearly like 
the equinoxes, which precede them a little. These periodical 
marches en masse are made in picturesque disorder. The men, on 
foot or on horseback, and with their long guns, advance with a 
——e carriage, driving the cattle before them, and leading the 

romedaries. Of these latter animals, some carry the tents woven 
from their hair, the household utensils, and the ¢ellis, huge sacks 
with brown and white stripes, which contain the merchandise and 
all the furniture of the families. Others are burthened with palan- 
ne of a brown thiek stuff, containing women and children. 
ere not the long point which surmounts them a certain oriental 
stamp, it would be found that these palanquins resembled in form 
our country cabriolets. They are closed in front, but so insecure- 
ly with a table-cloth or black curtain, that the daughters of Eve 
within withdraw them partially or entirely on the slightest pretext 
or incident of the journey, that is to say, exactly when there is 
most reason for having the palanquin shut. The agriculture of 
the Arabs is barbarous, but not altogether unsuited to the laws 
and exigencies of the climate, geological conditions, and the ex- 
perience of twelve centuries. 


impunity to reject the teachings of tra 
dition on the local routine, and to 
make hasty innovation’, without taking 
into consideration the numerous circum- 
stances which make the culture of the 
Algerian plains so different from that of 
their native fields. With a plough, 
shown in our second engraving, which 
differs little from the rudimental share 
of Triptolemus, a sort of spur or beak, 
without handles or mould-boards, drawn 
by two small oxen, the Arabs super- 
ficially tear the upper layer of the soil, 
where, when the harvest is springing in 
grass, you can distinguish the furrows 
under the green carpet which covers 
them. The stalks are thinly scattered, 
mingled with all sorts of parasitical 
plants and invading shrubs. The Arab, 
wanting the patience and the instru- 
ments necessary to cleave and furrow 
the soil deeply, is accustomed to res 

ex: ting them. It is apparent that 
a plough, moving the cultivable 
stratum to the bottom, and clearing it 
of all extraneous vegetation, would pro- 
duce the greatest and happiest results in 
skilful hands. This is the kind of pro- 
gress which the Arabs appreciate and 
show themselves ready to t. There 
are ore oy of ploughs at mbasle, 

y 


worked natives and drawn by two 
pair of oxen. It is in the employment of 
Arab arms, guided "y European eyes 
and genius, the future of Al 


agriculture lies. An Arab market pre- 
sents an animated and sometimes yey 


an amusing spectacle, of which our 
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AN ARABIAN FOOL, OR CRAZY MAN. 


engraving conveys a correct idea. Some of the dealers squat 
pompously before an old hen, half a dozen eggs, a string of onions, 
three turnips and a half peck of oranges, all brought a distance of 


Europeans never attempt with , many miles; others, more demonstrative, and inviting with voice, 


- 


ARABIAN PROPHESYING. 


eye and gesture, the mountain—that is, the customer, to 
come without delay, dinning the ear with the cry of Sordi! Sordi! 
(a sous !) offering for this modest sum some of their unleavened 
cakes, others their cabbages and turnips. This is in towns. In 
the country, there are much more important markets for cattle and 
grain, somewhat resembling our fairs. Our fourth engraving de- 
picts an Arabian madman. No one is ignorant that, in the East, 
madmen are so many sacred beings. Algeria, since the French 
conquest, is their land of promise. In no other country do mani- 
acs, visionaries, h hondriacs and pretended prophets enjoy such 
immunities. Ada mahboul! (this man is mad!) is a passport by 
means of which a citizen “touched and visited by God,” that is to 
say, deprived of the subversive and fatiguing use of reason, can 
give himself up with impunity to all sorts of eccentricitics, and 
edify the world with his follies, very sure of obtaining in return 
only marks of esteem and especial veneration. A story, false or 
true, is told of an European geologist, who, travelling the country 
in ne of the treasures of his favorite science, was attacked by 
robbers. The sight of the huge sack filled with his trophies, un- 
der the weight of which the learned man toiled painfully along, 
excited their cupidity. They accosted him, and summoned him 
to exhibit his wealth. The poor man was already pulling out his 
watch and bidding adieu to his purse, when the leader of the ban- 
dits, laying hold of the sack, and finding it contained nothing but 
an assortment of stones of all colors, the scene changed immedi- 
ately. The highwayman fell, like the assassins of Stradella, at 
the feet of the explorer; by turns they took his hand and placed 
it on their foreheads, in token of the most profound respect. 
They finally left him, remorseful for their evil designs, leaving 
him his purse and watch, and exclaiming, “ Ada mahboul!” Not 
only have the lunatics and monomaniacs of Algeria the signal 
privilege of going at large, but those incurable are loaded with 
presents. They compose amulets, and sell charms, live at free 
quarters, enter every house or tent, take what they please, wander- 
ing impune per totam terram—with impunity all through the land. 
Sometimes these madmen become raving. This crowns their 
felicity. They have prophetic dreams, and awake prophets. 
They scatter themselves over the country, breathing war and car- 
nage in the name of God. The engraving represents one of these 
madmen uttering his wild predictions. They hold up five fingers 
before the astonished vulgar, and announce that in good season 
these five fingers will change into as many cannons to vomit death 
upon the terrified Christians. They also declare that the French 
muskets, cursed by them, will miss fire. It is incredible how 
much bloodshed their real or pretended madmen have occasioned 
in Algeria. Our last engraving represents a night scene in an 
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Arab tent. They do not keep late hours 
in these fragile habitations. Weary with 
a long ride or the labors of the day, the 
eyes are me to close early in the douar, 
where nothing is heard but the baying 
of dogs, the neighing of horses, or the 
cries of jackals. Still, when a stranger 
worthy of some attention, has received 
hospitality under the roof of a sheik, an 
evening party is made for him after sup- 
per. The relations and friends of the 
sheik, partly from curiosity and partly 
from courtesy, come by turns, or in 
mass, to see the illustrious stranger, and 
salute him. They ceremoniously seat 
themselves around the carpet or on the 
mat, smoke cigars and drink coffee. 
The Arabs discuss corn and barley ; the 
traveller asks several questions, to which, 
according to their prudent custom, they 
make no reply. After an hour or so of 
this discreet quality, the visitors, after 
having sufficiently examined the travel- 
ler’s person, arms, equipments and can- 
teen, rise, one by one, and vanish like 
shadows. An invisible hand without 
closes the drapery of the tent. The 
traveller finds himself alone, with a mat 
for a mattress and a saddle for a pillow ; 
he sleeps soundly and safely in the 
midst of the wild desert. In the desert, 
hospitality is an element of the Arab’s 
nature, and thongh influence 
has somewhat dimmed the lustre of this 
virtue, yet never will a solitary traveller 
in vain seek hospitable assistance at 
the hands of the Arab; however poor 
he may be, he yet kindly shares the last 
morsel with the wayfarer. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WE ARE PASSING AWAY. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


We are passing away, on the stream of time, 
From all that our hearts hold dear; 

From all that we love in so dark a clime, 
From all that we cherish here. 

The swift-winged hours, in their onward flight, 
Are checked by no mortal rein ; 

They are passing away, and their golden light 
Dawns not on life's pathway again. 


We are passing away, with the torches of hope, 
That our spirits’ virgins bear, ' 

To the golden portals that brightly ope 
On a land forever fair; 

Where angels stand ready to let us in 
To those regions of light and peace ; 

Where the thorn in the flower has never been, 
And where sorrow and pain shall cease. 


On the quicksands of life we can only grave 
Mementoes of yesterday ; 

Which the ruthless sweep of the ocean-wave 
Shall wash forever away ; 

Till at last, when reached is the utmost verge, 
We are borne away from the strand; 

No more to gather flowers from the : urge, 
To perish in memory’s hand. 


We are passing away from the scenes of earth, 
We shall leave them all behind; 
They shall vanish like dreams of beauty and worth, 
From the palace of the mind; 
While the shuttle and loom of each busy day 
Are weaving mid earthly strife, 
Farewells and adieus, as we pass away, 
In the web and the woof of life. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FRANK MILTON’S ANGEL. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


THERE was a great crowd collected around the door of the 
house that had been Mr. Hammond’s; a fine, aristocratic looking 
mansion on Summer Street. An auctioneer was standing on a 
table in the hall, holding up several articles of value, one after 
another, and knocking them down to their respective purchasers. 
Almost all of the houschold furniture had been disposed of, and 
now there were only a few choice plants, a collection of bound 
music, and a flute. The latter was a superior instrument, of rare 
finish, which during the sale had been repeatedly taken up and ex- 
amined by a party of young men, who seemed impatiently to 
await the time of its sale. 

The auctioneer had now taken it up, and a few dollars had al- 
ready been offered. One of the young men who had been looking 
at it, stepped forward, and raised the offer to a sum so large that 
no one seemed to be tempted to compete with him, and it was 
about to be knocked down to him, when a side door opened, and 
a young girl, dressed in deep mourning and with a face pale as 
ashes, beckoned to the clerk who was taking account of the pur- 
chases. He obeyed her motion, and returning, he whispered to 
the auctioneer, who announced that, by urgent desire of the family, 
the sale of the flute had been stopped. 

The young man who had so nearly become the purchaser, after 
catching a momentary glimpse of the girl, turned musingly away 
leaving his companions to themselves. He had gone but a few 
steps, when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and Ned Gray’s hon- 
est face was peering over it. 

“Why, Milton,” said he, laughingly, “what has come over 
you? Were you ill, that you left us so suddenly ; or were you 
mad at that rascally auctioneer for depriving you of that gem of 
flute 

“‘ Neither, Ned—but did you not see that he was prevented from 
selling it by some person who came out of a room ?” 

“I did not—but I heard Putnam say to a friend near him, 
he was very glad that Willis stopped the sale, as the flute was 
greatly valued by the late Mr. Hammond. But stay, Milton, do 
you really sail to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, Ned; and I shall not soon return—perhaps never. Pe- 
chance I may come home, however, many long years hence, and 
find every one of our set married men, and you among the rest. 
I hope neither of you will wed the little angel I saw to-day at 
Hammond’s sale.” 

“ Ah, I see how the land lies now, Milton! You must have 
seen poor Hammond’s pale-faced daughter. Now, I know you 
well, and I know too, if you have been struck with her beauty, 
the impression will always remain. That is the way with you ro- 
mantic and poetical people. Well, Frank, you have done me 
many good deeds, besides the doubtful one of saving my life, as 
you did at Florence, and if it is so, I will undertake to watch 
your angel while you are absent. You will not fear me, as you 
know Iam sworn against marrying; and I will engage that no 
other shall have the opportunity.” 

“ Thank you, Ned—I shall rejoice that this poor girl, who, I 
hear, has been left almost destitute by her father’s failure and re- 
cent death, will have so brave and honest a friend as yourself. 
Perhaps you are right in thinking that it was Miss Hammond 
whom I saw, but as I never saw her before, I cannot tell you. 
Are you acquainted with her ?” 

“Slightly. She was very beautiful in her prosperous days, but 


recent events have robbed her of much of her beauty.” 
“ Was Hammond wholly ruined by that parmer of his ?”’ 


“ He was; and he never recovered from the shock which he 
received at the first intelligence of his misfortunes. He had 
thought so much of his integrity, and he saw, at once, that his 
partner had managed to throw all the blame upon him, and that 
he had no means of proving himself innocent. It fairly broke his 
heart. Shameful, was it not? A man in the very prime of life, 
for Hammond was barely forty years old, to be sacrificed by a 
villain like Seward !” 

“Shameful indeed! How does Mrs. Hammond bear it ?” 

“Mrs. Hammond is rather a weak woman. She marricd when 
very young—in fact, before she was sixteen ; running away from 
a boarding school before her education was nearly completed. 
Her head had been turned by novel-reading, and Hammond had 
no difficulty in making her consent to an act which he had reason 
ever after to deplore. He found his boarding school angel super- 
ficial, weak and vain; and she often reproached him for the only 
really foolish thing which could be charged upon him, that of per- 
suading her to elope with him. But Hammond was very young, 
and he did not count the cost. He has suffered enough with her 
to expiate his fault; and now the poor daughter has succeeded to 
te inheritance .of his suffering, and more too, for they say that 
Mrs. Hammond is perfectly unmanageable since her husband’s 
death.” 

The next day the two friends were separated by the departure 
of Frank Milton to Europe. He pressed Edward Gray’s hand as 
ue sprang into the boat that was to convey the passengers to the 
ship, and his last words were— Remember your promise.” In 
making this promise, however, Gray had not counted upon con- 
tingencies that would set it aside, and he was quite surprised, the 
next weck, when a leisure moment enabled him to inquire after 
the Hammonds, to find that they had left New York, and it was 
believed by his informant, that Boston was their destination. 

The information was given in a careless, indifferent manner, by 
a young man who had received great kindnesses from Mr. Ham- 
mond, and who had admired his daughter when she was the cen- 
tre of attraction because she was a rich man’s child—his only 
child ; and this was all he knew of the matter. So it was with 
many of the former acquaintances of the Hammonds. A few 
brief, common-place remarks upon their altered condition—a few 
surmises as to what would become of them, and they were for- 
gotten. Lucy Hammond’s sweet, pale face was not scen after 
the brief glimpse which Milton had taken of it on the day of the 
sale. 

She, poor girl, had a hard task in prospect, from which her 
nature shrank. Alone and unprotected, she was to encounter, 
not only the earning of her own bread, but the harder task of 
reconciling her mother to the change in their life, and bearing 
with her weakness of mind and peevishness of temper. 

Her first desire was to go far from New York. Once out of a 
place where everything reminded her mother of the past, and 
brought out a fresh string of complaints, Lucy hoped that things 
would assume a brighter aspect. Her plan was to employ the 
very superior talents which she possessed, in teaching; and she 
felt that she would rather become a teacher in some place where 
there were no old associations pressing upon her mind. 


They arrived in Boston on the last day in December. It was 
a bright day enough for the season, but Lucy’s heart sank within 
her as she looked from the window of the fifth rate hotel which 
had been recommended to her as the cheapest in the city. The 
scanty fund that had been realized from the sale of effects which 
the law allowed them, would, she well knew, soon melt away, if 
she went to a better house; and it must last until she could earn 
more. 

One week after her arrival was devoted to finding a boarding 
place. Day after day she left her mother stretched upon the hard 


| sofa, weeping and miserable, and threaded the retired side streets 
| of the city, to find something that would seem like a home to 


them. Those who are familiar with our cheap boarding houses, 
may imagine the disgust with which she turned from the dingy 
staircases leading to shabby parlors dim with soiled paper and 
window curtains, faded carpets and defaced furniture—and above 
these, by two or three stories, to bed rooms still more dingy, 
shabby and faded. 

One lady had, as she told her, a splendid suite of rooms, but 
she had kept those for a family. Would she like to look at them ? 
Lucy followed her to the third story. The suite consisted of a 
room twelve feet square, and a small bed room adjoining—a mere 
dressing closet—for which she would charge only thirteen dollars, 
unfurnished. Another would give her a single attic room, four 
flights from the hall door, for ten dollars ; while still another of- 
fered a very small back chamber for twelve. Beyond these prices 
Lucy’s purse could not go; but she hoped to be able, for these 
sums, to procure the common comforts of a cheerful room, free 
from dirt and offensive smells. 

There was no such place to be found, and she returned, tired 
and disheartened. Contrary to her mother's wish, she felt that 
she mus act upon the suggestion of an old gentleman at the ho- 
tel, who;emarked in her hearing that there were several cheap 
cottages to be rented in one of the outskirts of the city. Her fa- 
tigue did not permit her to go farther on that day, after ascending 
such innumerable stairs ; but on the morrow she rode to a pleas- 
ant town in the suburbs, and succeeded in obtaining a small house 
by paying her rent in advance. 

She then repaired to a second-hand furnishing store, where she 
bought a very few housekeeping articles, with the smallest amount 
of furniture. These were promptly delivered, and before night 
she had got a little sitting room and bed room adjoining fitted up 
with straw matting, a few chairs, a tea’table, a bed, together with 
a cheap lounge and rocking-chair for her mother. A stove which 
could be used fer eooking or converted into a parlor stove, and 


some low-priced window curtains completed her arrangements, 
and she resolved, as the evening was fine, to remove her mother 
that night, thereby saving the cost of another night at the hotel, 
from whence she was impatient to get away. Making a good fire, 
setting out her table with the tea things, and the food she could 
get from the baker’s and grocer’s, she lighted a lamp, and then 
went to the coach office, in order to send a carriage for her moth- 
er, to whom she had pencilled a note, begging her to discharge 
their bills and to bring away their trunks. 

Returning, she made some tea, toasted some bread nicely, and 
when the coach stopped and her mother entered, the room wore to 
her eyes a look of comfort and cheerfulness which she had not 
hoped for or expected. Not being accustomed to household du- 
ties, Lucy had burned her fingers several times during her opera- 
tions, but she made light of her mishaps, and entertained her 
mother with an account of her day’s work. 

The exercise and fresh air had exhilarated her spirits, and even 
her mother’s face wore a brighter look as they sat down to their 
cheerful tea table. Lucy chatted away to her, fearful that she 
might revive some old association, but trying to bring up only 
pleasant thoughts. 

“How peaceful this will be, after living in those noisy streets,” 
said Lucy, “and how cosy and comfortable this room looks to 
me. When we have finished our tea, I will unpack the bed linen 
in the large trunk, and then our bed room will look quite nice.” 

She did so, and her reward was to see a real look of satisfac- 
tion on her mother’s face, as she surveyed the fine white pillows 
and sheets, contrasting them as she did with those at the hotel, 
the previous night. Long did Lucy sit dp that night when her 
mother had retired, to dwell upon her future prospects. She earn- 
estly wished that she might obtain a few pupils, at least, in music 
and drawing ; but she shrank painfully from the effort she would 
have to make. 

It was a hard trial for one so delicately bred as Lucy Ham- 
mond, so accustomed to the elegances and luxuries of her father’s 
sumptuous home ; but Lucy was a brave girl, and she knew that 
it remained only with her, for that her mother could be brought to 
make any exertion, was beyond her hope. She was agreeably 
surprised, however, the next morning, to find her mother rising 
early, and trying to help her with the breakfast. 

“This is real milk, Lucy,” she said, as she poured out the rich 
liquid into the cream pitcher, “it is not chalk and water, nor the 
vile stuff which we sometimes got in New York. And what nice 
butter, too !” 

Lucy rejoiced at every evidence of satisfaction evinced by Mrs. 
Hammond ; and she went cheerfully to work to arrange their lit- 
tle household affairs in the most convenient space for the winter. 
She had selected the rooms on the southern side for present use ; 
and the pleasant morning sun was shining upon them most cheer- 
ingly. Her mother’s large chair was placed between the window 
and the fire, and unpacking a small box of books, she placed ono 
on ths window seat; and having thus provided for her comfort 
and amusement, she went out to seck for pupils. To almost every 
house in the village she went, and when four o’clock came she had 
secured but one pupil in music. Still there were some half prom- 
ises, which she hardly dared trust to, lest they should fail her; 
which they eventually did. Some preferred a gentleman teacher 
—others did not like to employ a teacher without reeommenda- 
tions from some noted professor. 

Lucy had never thought of that, and she now regretted deeply 
that she had omitted to ask for them from her New York teacher. 
But she happened to remember that Professor La Tour’s bills lay 
in her mother’s writing desk, and she went home to find them. 

“This will convince the lady,” said she, “of my having had 
superior advantages of instruction,” as she looked over the pro- 
fessor’s receipts at fifty dollars per quarter ; but Lucy’s experience 
of life was very limited, and that of human nature still more so— 
she did not know how often people give false reasons for their 
actions, and she did not know that the lady was really too poor to 
employ any teacher, however cheap their terms may be. 


She would not admit to her mother that she was greatly disap- 
pointed, but she had some misgivings as to the state of her purse, 
that annoyed and worried her. With strict economy, her money 
could not last long, and she resolved to go the next day to try for 
pupils in the city. 

Here she was more successful; obtaining three pupils in one 
family, submitting, however, to be cut down in her price, by giv- 
ing the third pupil lessons without any pay whatever. She was 
to give them two lessons every week, and this, with her village 
pupil, would bring her only thirty-four dollars. Of this, their 
rent would absorb a great portion, and the remainder would not 
keep them in bread. 

The days went on, and they got along with some privations, 
which, however, were lessened by two additional pupils. She had, 
also, a very few pupils in drawing, which, with her music scholars, 
kept her away from home several hours every day. 

Thrown thus upon her own resources, Mrs. Hammond gradual- 
ly became more willing to assist Lucy in their household work, 
and even offered to take in sewing, which Lucy would not permit 
her todo. She wished her mother to grow strong in body and 
mind, by healthy, active pursuits, and she refrained from doing 
much herself, knowing that her mother would be less lonely and 
far more healthy, if she did not have time to give way to her old 
repinings. As Lucy’s scholars multiplied, she purchased many 
little additions to their stock of necessaries, and it was with real 
pleasure that she found her resources would admit of buying & 
nice steak for her mother’s breakfast. 

“I must get her strengthened,” said Lucy, to herself, “let the 
scholars be few or many; and I will suffer the privations myself, 
if either must.” 
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So she filled her mother’s plate most bountifully, and got what | 
strength she could herself, by breakfasting on baked potatoes ; af- 
ter which she walked to the «ity, gave her lessons, and then re- 
turned fatigued and languid, but still hopeful. “ Sweet Lucy Ham- 
mond,” —Ned Gray had always called her so; and had he known 
her in these toiling, self-denying days of her life of poverty, he | 
would have owned that she was never more truly worthy of the 
epithet. Had he seen her in her plain mourning print, her coarse 
woolen shawl and straw bonnet, going forth to her daily toil, un- 
aided and unprotected, he would have said that Frank Milton’s 
chance of happiness was yreater, by far, with her now, with all 
her noble faculties developed by trial and suffering, than when she 
dwelt in her father’s luxurious home, surrounded by flatterers 
who cared less for her sweet face than for her father’s money. 


Lucy was, indeed, a noble girl. The reverses she had borne, 
sad as they might be, had developed her character and brought 
out her finest qualities; and she was each day growing into a 
more healthy and vigorous state of body and mind. Her long 
walks, for she scorned to ride, were the best medicine for her, 
when she felt, as she sometimes did for a moment, dull and low- 
spirited ; and returning from the dusty city, she was always re- 
freshed by the pure air that her country home afforded her. 

Thus passed away the long winter, sometimes lacking the com- 
forts of life, when Lucy’s employers forgot to pay their bills; but 
still with a feeling of satisfaction that, if they were poor, their old 
acquaintances in New York could not know their situation. This 
atom of pride had not yet been rooted from their hearts. As to 
Mrs. Hammond, her former friends would never have recognized 
her as the languid and richly dressed woman who had lounged 
away-her hours in Mr. Hammond’s elegant drawing-rooms. 
Trouble had changed her appearance, and although she was yet 
only thirty-eight years old, she looked much older. Her plain 
black dress and hair combed straightly back from the temples, 
increased this look, and a furrow on the once smooth, white brow, 
showed that she had fretted over her misfortunes. 

Not so with Lucy. Her pale face had been succeeded by a 
bright, healthy look ; and her frequent walks in sun and wind 
and dust, had made her cheeks so brown that her mother really 
mourned over the loss of Lucy’s beauty. 

She was mistaken. Lucy’s beauty was never half so radiant, 
as when, with her portfolio of music, she crossed the long bridge 
that separated her home from the city, regardless of wind or 
weather, and with an carnest purpose in her look that spoke of 
firmness and resolution. 

The man at the toll house looked out: for her every morning at 
the accustomed hour, and received her pleasant smile as she drop- 
ped the penny into his hand. The little lame negro who sat fish- 
ing on the bridye, rol.ed up his eyes and showed his white teeth, 
when she came near him ; and the few people of whom she made 
her little purchases for the family, all gave her a kindly greeting, 
and left richer customers standing, to attend to the wants of the 
little music teacher. 

Three years rolled away, and Lucy was not yet twenty. Slow- 
ly, but regularly, her fume as a teacher had reached a point which 
made her sought by many as a desirable instructor, not only fiom 
her superior abilities and peculiar adaptation to her schdlars, but 
from her easy and graceful manners, and the air of indescribable 
dignity, tempered with the truest gentleness, which marked her 
as a perfectly well bred and polished woman. To no one did she 
intimate that she had ever been in any other station. To her pa- 
trons she was simply Miss Hammond, the music teacher. 

She had commenced giving lessons to the daughter of a minia- 
ture painter, Mrs. Langley, and she frequently stopped to admire 
the beantiful faces which lay on a little stand near the piano. 
Most of these were children ; some of them were ladies’ faces, 
and a very few were those of gentlemen. Among the last, she 
one day saw a face that brought her past life before her more viv- 
idly than it had ever come to her before. Again she was in one 
of those brilliant scenes where Mr. Hammond’s young and lovely 
daughter was the cynosure of all eyes. And this was one of the 
faces that she remembered, as belonging to the only gentleman 
with whom her father had allowed her to become acquainted, be- 
yond the frigid boundary of conventional politeness. Surely, she 
thought, this must be her old acquaintance, Edward Gray! It 
was the first face that had met her gaze during her long exile, 
that seemed at all familiar, and she looked at it so long that 
Minnie Langley noticed it, and said : 

“That is my cousin, or rather my mother’s cousin, Mr. Gray, 
of New York, Miss Hammond. Isn’t he handsome for an old 
bachelor ?” 

And the laughing girl took up the miniature, and shutting it 
in Miss Hammond’s portfolio, unobserved by her, she turned her 
attention to other pictures. When Lucy went away, she carried, 
unconsciously, the face that had so waked up old memories. 

It was not until late in the evening that she returned home, 
and on unpacking the music, which she wished to replace with 
some more difficult pieces for an older scholar than Minnie Lang- 
ley, she was surprised and embarrassed to see the miniature roll 
out from among it. Recollecting her pupil’s mischievous turn, 
and the conversation she had made with her respecting the pic- 
ture, she readily imagined how it came there; but there was a 
disturbed feeling about it that she resolved not to participate with 
her mother. 

Meantime, the really handsome owner of the face had called at 
Mrs. Langley’s, and asked to see the picture which his cousin had 
painted with more than usual care, and which she had just told 
him was entirely finished. She sought for it in vain, until Min- 
nie, in pity to her mother’s anxiety, told Mr. Gray that a beauti- 
ful girl, Miss Lucy Hammond, had taken it away. 


“ For shame, Minnie!” said Mrs. Langley, “Miss Hammond 


is too highly bred to do at. It was some mischief of your own, 
naughty girl that you arc.” 

Minnie loved her teacher too well to deny this, and she told 
them how slily she had :ade her carry it home, well knowing, 
she added, that Miss Hammond would not have voluntarily tak:a 
such a crusty old bachelor as her cousin. 

Mr. Gray heard nothing but the name of Lucy Hammond. 
Could it be Frank Milton's “angel,” whom, vainly, for three 
years he had been trying to discover? He made Minnie de- 
scribe her teacher, but he could not recognize her in the healthy, 
brown cheek and noble figure which she painted to him. He could 
not think that she was the pale, drooping girl of whom his friend 
had often written about from Eucope. 

At all events, he would ascertain if this was indeed “ sweet Lu- 
cy Hammond,” and he impatiently heard Mrs. Langley’s answer 
that he must wait until the next Wednesday, for she was utterly 
ignorant of the residence ef her daughter’s teacher. 

He was agreeably surprised, when Minnie came runnizg to him 
the next morning, to say that Miss Hammond was coming up the 
street, and he might look at her through the blind. Lucy had 
come to restore the picture, and she would have left it at the 
door, had not Minnie begged her to come in just for one moment. 
Before she could refuse, her hand was enclosed in Edward Gray’s, 
and the first look at his well known face had assured her that he, 
at least, had not changed towards her. 

Mr. Gray had not been quite candid with Milton when he con- 
fessed to only a slight acquaintance with Lucy. In reality, he 
was an old friend, and had rendered Mr. Hammond a valuable 
service ; but just before the death of the latter, he had seemed so 
changed, and even unkind to Mr. Gray, 
visit the house. 


' 
He begged to be allowed to see her home, and Lucy agreed that 
' 


he should meet her afier giving her lessons for the day, and ac- 
company her to her mother’s. 

It was a spring evening, and the walk was long and pleasant. 
Many old friends—Lucy’s summer friends—were discussed, and 
the time seemed to speed rapidly to both, until they came to Lu- 
ey’s home. Under her direction, the house, which she had bought 
with her earnings, had assumed a very different appearance. The 
rooms had all been.renovated, vines trailed about the windows, 
and roses around the porch. ‘Flowers, books and music were 
everywhere. A harp and piano stood in the largest room, and 
Mr. Hammond’s flute lay on the latter, as if he had but just laid 
it down. It was pleisant for Lucy to keep it there; it seemed 
so much as if her father was coming in to accompany her, as he 
used to do. 

In the sitting-room the table was laid for tea, and Mrs. Ham- 
mond, after the first embarrassment of meeting Mr. Gray had 
passed, resumed her usual demeanor and welcomed him cordially. 
Lucy invited him to partake of their evening meal, which was 
abundant, though simple. Mr. Gray thought nothing was half 
so sweet as the light bread and rich milk which Lucy offered him, 
while he begged her to relate to him her experience of the last 
three years. She did so, while her mother occasionally broke in 
with descriptions of Lucy’s first disappointments, and their many 
trials. 

“ All have passed away, dear mother,” said Lucy, “do not re- 
call them. We are so happy now, if only father had been spared 
tous! But believe me, Mr. Gray, the los; of our fortune has 
proved not a real affliction, but a benediction. It has taught my 
mother and myself many hard but valuable lessons. How utter- 
ly vain and worthless was my early life! How sweet is every 
comfort which I earn with my own labor !” 

Mr. Gray then told her how fruitlessly he had searched for her, 
in compliance, as he said, mysteriously smiling, with the request 
of one of her best friends. He would not explain, but went on 
to say that he had come to Boston to await the arrival of a very 
dear friend of his own, who was about returning from Europe in 
the steamer which was expected hourly. He had availed him- 
self of the opportunity to visit his cousin, Mrs. Langley, to whom 
he owed the pleasure he was now enjoying. The conversation 
continued until it was really too late for Mr. Gray to think of 
returning to the city, and he gladly accepted Mrs. Hammond’s 
invitation to remain. 

He was awakened the next morning by the song of birds, and, 
opening his window, two or three hopped to the sill, and pecked 
at the crumbs which some kind hand had strewed for them. He 
soon joined Lucy and her mother at the breakfast table, and Mr. 
Gray thought he had never spent so pleasant a morning. 

“If it were not for poor Milton,” said he, to himself, “I should 
certainly make love to sweet Lucy Hammond—but no, I will not 
do so dishonorable an action. Besides, she would not marry an 
old fellow like me. No—I shall never marry,” he continued, 
with a sigh over an early disappointment, to which he never re- 
ferred, among even his dearest friends. 

“May I bring my friend here this evening, Mrs. Hammond, 
should he arrive in the steamer, to-day ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Gray. We shall be happy to see any friend of 
yours.” 

This was the only week day on which Lucy made no engage- 
ment to teach. One day, she felt, must be her own, to ev joy the 
home she had made and beautified, and to stay with her mother. 
All day she had been from room to room, arranging and altering 
the really pretty furniture which her increased means had enabled 
her to purchase for every room. To-day she made fresh bouquets 
of her early spring flowers and placed them in vases. 

Lucy had been very happy in this little home. She had earned 
the right to be happy, for it was all her own work; and to-day, 
especially, she seemed to enjoy her work to the fullest. As even- 
ing appreached, she began to count upon the promised visit whieh 


that he had ceased to 


| Mr. wae intended making her, and she inwardly hoped that his 

unknown friend would not accompany him. She was saying so 
| to her mother, when the gate opened, and Mr. Gray made his 
| @ppearance with anocher gentleman. 

How the acquaintance progressed between Frank Milton and 
Lucy ; how the wooing sped and how the wedding was accom- 
plished, would take more words, gentle reader, than we can spare 
fur the occasion. Innagine it all, if you please. Lucey would not 
leave her cottage, but she made no objections to the taste of her 
husband in planning a handsome addition to it. Land was bought, 
and the garden was enlarged ; and the new house was furnished 
by Mr. Gray, who claimed the right of making a wedding present 
to Lucy. Frank had not realized the splendid prospect which had 
been held out to him before he went to Europe; but he had 
enough for comfort, enough for happiness—and he enjoyed it with 
{ moderation, holding himself ever ready to labor again, when it 
| should be necessary. 

Lucy continued to give lessons to Minnie Langley, just to keep 
her hand in, as she said, against the time when she should be poor 
again. Every summer they receive a long visit from Mr. Gray, 
to whom the quiet beauty of their country home brings health and 
peace, which his busy city life can never give. 

There is light in the darkest places, if we will but receive it 
when it shines upon us with faintest rays. Courage, faint heart ! 
there is a light about to break in upon your path. But your own 
hand must open the chink through which it shall come, or half its 
brightness will be lost. Had Lucy Hammond leaned upon others, 
instead of bravely going forth to meet toil and privation, she 
would probably have become a miserable, dependent being, bur- 
dening society with her useless presence. ‘The world is full of 
heroic men and women whose histories are unwritten. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Compiled by Euma- 


Practical AMERICAN Coos sry AND Domestic Economy. 
1850. 


Bera M. Matt. New York aud Auburn: Miller, Urton & Mulligan. 

l2mo. pp. 438. 

The literature of the cuisine flourishes amazingly in these times, but we wel- 
come a new adveuturer i in the field. Miss Hail tells us. not only how to = 
meat, but how to ** make both ends meet "—a very desirable accomplisl 
in housekeepers. Her work is illustrated by cuts, showing the tyro how ro 
make cuts in the most approved fashiou. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


A Treatise ON ENGLISH PuNcTUATION. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. 185ti. 
We have before spoken in terms of commendation of this admirable treatise, 
and can only repeat that we cordially recommend it. The present edition is « 
very perfect and beautiful one. 


Heart Sones. A Book for the Gift Season. 

1365. 18mo. pp. 144. 

A collection of gems from the modern poets, with some original lyrics, taste- 
fully grouped together. 

Tae Surprise: or, B'anche and her Friends, by ic is the title 
of a very pleasant javenile story-book, handsomely iilustratcd, published ani 
for sale by Putoam & Brother, 455 Washingtoa Strevt. 


Tuz AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Epucation for January is a valuable number, and 
contains a handsome portrait of the late Abbott Lawrence, with a well-writtea 
memoir. 


Tae Saspata Hirr.—An admirable collection of original hymn tunes, an- 
thems, chants and sentences for congregations and singing-schools, with in- 
struction in singing, composed by Charles F. Meubuer. ‘his valuable work is 
published and fur sale by Viiver Ditsoa, 1156 Washington Street. 


Tae Heataen Revicion tn tts PoputsaR AND SymMBoLicaL DevELopMENT. By Rev. 
Joseru B. Gross. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. I2mo. pp. 372. 
Th? object of this learned and well written book is to give a fair view of the 

religious belief and mythology of the ancient classical and Gothic nations. It 

is written in a truly liberal spirit, and is a valuable contribution to the theo- 
logical literature of the age. 

Se.ections Prom THs Werrincs or Watter Savics Lanpor. Edited by Grorcs 
8. Husarp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. l2mo. pp. 308. 
Acharming book, full of wie aphorisms and brilliant sayings, culled with 

taste from the works of the **deep-mouthed Boeotian,”’ as Byron rather irrey- 

erently calls him. 

Tue Discarper Davoarer. By Mrs. D. E. N. Sovraworru. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson. l2mo. pp. 412. 

One of the most popular fictions of this vigorous and industrious writer. It 
is sufficiently a ** sensation *’ book to meet the popular taste, and so well written 
as to reward reperusal. Fer sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 


TALK AND Farienpiy Apvicge To Domestics. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 214 
This work ia not predicated on Dean Swift's ‘‘ advice to servants.’ It will 
profit the class to which it is addressed if it reach them ; and housekeepers can - 
not do better than to buy copies and present them to their - ** help ""—too often 
a lucus non in this free and happy country. 


Arrocious Jupars. Edited b. a ARD Hupreta. New York and Auburn: 

Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 12mo. pp. 4382. 

This book gives condensed rare of (to quote from the title-page) the 
* lives of judges infamous as tools of tyrants, and instruments of oppression,” 
compiled from Campbell’ 8 ~ Biographies. The editor is an anti-slavery 
man, and his are in i with his political views. 


Casper. By Amy Lorarop. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
pp. 262. 
This is the fourth of the series entitled ‘* Ellen Montgomery's Book Shelf." 

by the author of the ** Wid., Wide World,” ** Dollars and Cents,” ete. It isa 

charming juvenile story, and most beautifully printed and illustrated. It 
ought to be in every juvenile library. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


Berroa’s Curistmas Vision. An Autumn Sheaf. By Horatio Acer, Jr. 
Bestea: cc Bazin & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 248. 
Ac stories told in a pleasing and winning style. 
eannot ‘ail to be a great favorite with young readers. 


Muuic Lire: or, Before and Behind the Curtain. By Mrs. ANNA Cora Ritcars 
(formerly Mrs. Mowatt). Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 12mo. pp. 4”. 
We venture to predict that the extraordinary sale of the ** Autobiography of 

an Actress” will be surpassed by that of this new work of the same fasciuating 
writer. She has —— material collected during her experience of stage 
life, but has embellished it by those exquisite narrative touches which mark the 
true artist. The impress a true womanly feeling in these pages happily dik- 
tinguishes it from the mass of “ strong-minded ” and turgid etfusions from fe- 
wale guns which have disgraced our recent literature. It is a book destined to 
no ephemeral life. 

New Ptays.—Samuel French, No. 121 Nassau Street, New York, has just is- 
sued, in fine style, Blanche’s burlesque, King Charming,” John Brough- 
am’s laughable extravaganza, ‘* Po-ca-hon-tas,” both of which are now playing 
at the New York theatres. 


DEALINGS Wits THE Deap. By a Sexton of the Old School. Boston: Dutton & 


By Joan Witson. 5th edition. 


Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


1856. 18mo. 


+i 


It 


Wentworth. 1856. 2 vols.,12mo. pp. 698. 
These admirable papers, originally written for the » Transcript, and exhibiting 
originality, are now publi in form. They 


memory, research an 
are well worthy of it. It is no longera secret that this record of funeral cus- 
toms and departed characters of note is from the pen of Lucius Manlius Sar- 
geut, one of our best scholars and writers. 


My First Season. By Bearrice Reynoips. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 284. . 
The author of ‘‘ Charles Anchester’’ could hardly write a dull book. Her 


present story is lively and brilliant, and possesses every element of success. 
Fetridge & Co. have also-published & very clever novel, by Miss Pardoe, en- 


ana the ‘“‘ Rival Beauties." 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE. HONTER. 
(British, 17 guns.) (British. 10 guns.) 


BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


= 
DETROIT. 
(British, 19 guns.) 
: LITTLE BELT. (Beitich, 13 gums.) 


IWING-ROOM COMPANION. 73 


3 


SOMERS. TRIPPER. PO INE 
(Americana, 4 guns.) (Am., 1 gun.) (Am., 1 gun.) 


MODORE PERRY’S VICTORY. 


OR, 
SCORPION. CALEDONIA. ARIEL. 
( , 2 guns.) (American, 3 guns.) 4 ) (Am., 2B ) ( 1ga:-) 2 


[Written for Balleu’s Pictorial.] 
POWER. 


BY GEORGE BH. COOMER. . 
A thousand images of snow 
Reward the schoolboy’s art, 
Ere che can from the marbie grow, 
To thrill the sculptor’s heart. 


And thus in verse a meagre thought, 
A popinjay’s conceit, 

To proper shape is quicker wrought, 
Than beauties true and sweet. 


And even when the whole is done, 
In spite of labor all, 

The mighty thought may never run 
As smoothly as the small. 

For well we know the summer reeds 
Are smoother than the trees ; 

And every puny streamlet speeds 
More smoothly than the seas. 


Productions of the human soul, 
That speak to human hearts; 

Must each be taken as a whole, 
Not criticised in parts. 


Of rapid growth may beauties be 
That please us for an hour; 
But slowly and unevenly 
Grow majesty and power. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


STINGO GROUT, ESQUIRE. 


~ 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


WE were walking on the seashore—my friend and I. It was 
something new for him to watch the blue waves, dancing and 
sparkling in the sun, and the white ships in the distance, that, 
clearly defined by the pure, cloudless air, looked like pictures in 
the azure sky. It was an everyday scene to me, and I was far 
more interested in the practical operations of a few fishermen, who 
were re-fitting a crazy boat near us, than in the exhibition of na- 
ture, grand and beautiful as I knew it to be. So, for want of sym- 
pathy, we were silent a long time. 

“Look,” I said at last, “look, Arthur, if you would see the 
richest man in Pinchville.” 

“ Look where ?” 

“There, just in advance of us. That is Stingo Grout, Esq. 
He is the richest man in town; he counts his broad acres by the 
thousands, and it is reported that he has a chest of gold in his 
bed-room.” 

My friend cast a quick, searching glance in the direction indi- 
cated by me, and forgot at once all his ocean sentiment in his con- 
templation of the new genus of humanity pointed out. 

“What! You don’t mean that little, hobbling old man in the 
scanty, faded, old plaid cloak ¢” 

“Yes.” 

“The old man who is collecting shells, with the blue handker- 
chief on his head ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“A conchologist, eh ?” 

I could not help laughing at the question, propounded by my 
friend in the simplicity of his heart. 

“T will tell you. Those are quahaug shells. He will take them 
home, and build a little round tower by the door resembling a 
child’s corncob play-house. He will leave a little opening at the 
bottom, and gradually contract the top until it be of the right size 
to fit his kettle; he will then collect stray bits of chips and sticks, 
and when he gets enough together to make a fire, he will cook his 
dinner without expense to himself or anybody else.” 

“ A rich man!” observed my friend, thoughtfully regarding him. 

Now it so happened that the romantic sentiment that I had so 
summarily ejected from the bosom of my friend began to affect my 
own feelings, and just in proportion to his interest in the dry sub- 
ject before him, grew my unconscious interest in the magnificent 
and almost boundless prospect. 

, “Let us sit down on the green knoll—on the southern side, 
where the air is warm, and where the young spring violets will 
nestle at our feet. Let us watch awhile the myriads of vessels 
speeding with snowy wing across the broad bosom of the sea. 
The tiniest bark among them is freighted with loving hearts, strong 
hopes and ardent desires, perchance, with sorrow.” 

“A rich man!” muttered Arthur. He had not heard a word of 
what I had been saying. My poetical sentiment had been wholly 
thrown away ; I tried again. 

“Did you ever think, Arthur, that each of those palaces of the 
deep may possess a sensible existen:e of its own? Does not that 
majestic ship before us, now spreading all her canvass to the favor- 
ing breeze, seem wholly independent of any power save that of her 
native element? I cannot bear to thi k of the pumy architectare 
of man as having aught to do with the creation of an object so 
sublime—” 

“ A rich man !” interrupted my inattentive auditor. 
Harriet, that he is very rich.” 

Ah,-it was of no use to attempt being Tennisonian. The pegs 
upon which my sentiment rested were unceremoniously thrust 
aside ; and so, finding it impossible to re-inspire his Pegasus, I re- 
luctantly dismounted from my own, and proposed to tell him all I 
knew of Stingo Grout, Esq. 

“ He is a widower,” I began, “although his last two wives are 
living. They were both divorced from him on account of their 


“You say, 


mutual inability to subsist upon air; but his first two wives died 
and were buried. He was quite young when he was first married 


—not more than twenty-three. He always remembered the date 
of this occasion, not so much because of the new light that was to 
henceforth shine upon his domestic existence, as on account of a 
sore cause of disquiet connected therewith, which had first initiated 
him into the mysteries of real grief. To be sure, the affair had 
terminated favorably, but he could not quite forget or forgive the 
innocent cause of his affliction. So, as I said before, he always 
remembered the date of his first wedding.” 

“ But you haven’t told me what the trouble was, Harrict ?” 

“Ah, I forgot. It happened on this wise. Stingo had always, 
from motives of economy (managing mamas chose to call it ‘ec- 
centricity’), gone shabbily dressed; he hadn’t a decent suit of 
clothes in the world. That same plaid cloak he inherited from his 
father, and it has been his sole outside wrapper for half a century. 
By dint of much brushing, and a good deal of mending, performed 
gratuitously by a sympathizing neighbor, he managed to get up a 
fair outfit for the wedding occasion. All that was lacking was a 
pair of shoes. He turned his great cowhide boots over and over, 
altering his mind with each revolution; now pronouncing them 
passable, then grievously admitting the evident fact of their unsuit- 
ability, until forced by his steady examination to decide that, tried 
and worthy as they had proved, they must not appear at the wed- 
ding. The cold sweat stood on his forehead as the truth gradually 
became manifest. That night (it was the night before his mar- 
riage), sleep forsook his pillow, or only in transient visits brought 
harrowing visions, in which he saw himself riding with his bride 
in a cowhide omnibus drawn by reckless ponies, whose hides were 
already made into leather, and whose harness was composed of 
‘waxed-ends’ and shoe-buckles. But with the morning a bright 
idea came to his rescue. In accordance with it, he went to the 
shoe store directly after breakfast, and bought a pair of shoes as if 
for another person, with the understanding that they should be 
returned if they did not suit, wore them in triumph to his wedding, 
and carried them back to the store early the next morning. 


“Neither the bride nor her friends had the remotest idea of the 
way of life that was before her. Strange as it may seem, Stingo 
was the prize for which all the marriageable girls were haggling ; 
and very fortunate was she deemed who was lucky enough to 
secure him. His eccentricities were only pleasant little oddities 
while backed by the almost fabulous riches that he had inherited ; 
and it would be easy for a wife (so argued the matrons of Pinch- 
ville) to correct them. Alas, poor Milly Wild! Venturing fear- 
lessly in her unquestioning faith in generous manhood into the pit 
of destruction ! 

“Stingo was not so ignorant. He knew every nook and turn 
in advance of the new way of life now entered upon ; the least cir- 
cumstance possible he had thought of and got by heart long ago. 
His father had died when he was twenty-one, very obligingly (so 
thought his dutiful son) taking himself out of the way at the mo- 
ment his heir was old enough to take possession of his property. 
Living just long enough to obviate the necessity and expense of 
guardians and other legal flummery, and then, in the very nick of 
time, abdicating in favor of his son !—a paternal example worthy 
of imitation! So, without the fuss of mourning over an event so 
refreshing, Stingo commenced housekeeping by himself in the old 
family mansion. It was a tall, slender, unpainted wooden edifice, 
without blinds or shrubbery to relieve its nude appearance. He 
lived here alone without a housekeeper, or any other domestic, for 
three years, gaining money and counting over his gains, and 
allowing himself but one luxury—one to which he had habituated 
himself from infancy—namely, laziness. He used to boast that he 
could make ten dollars any time without getting off the stump of 
an old apple-tree which stood by his door, and on which he was 
accustomed to sun himself in pleasant weather. 

“‘ Although so practically opposed to personal exertion, he never 
neglected his accounts ; he knew all about the mortgages he held, 
the houses he rented, etc., and when he decided to take to himself 
a wife, he estimated and recorded in a book the necessary increase 
of household expenditure. How he ever won her, is one of those 
inscrutable mysteries that will never be made plain in this world. 
She was a pretty, delicate little creature, not overburdened, per- 
haps, with brains, but wholly unused to hardships, and had been 
petted and indulged from her infancy. Merry were all her plans 
for the future, as soon as her undeubted influence should have 
corrected the foibles of her uncouth spouse. Theold house should 
be torn down, and a splendid country mansion befitting the means 
of its owner should be built in its place, and prove the lasting 
astonishment of their rustic neighbors. The trappings of a superb 
carriage, and even the color of the spirited horses who were to 
draw it, were decided upon; and wouldn’t the Pinchvillites burst 
with envy as they beheld, Sabbath after Sabbath, the elaborate 
and inimitable elegance of her toilet ? 

“Such was the happy dream from which the young bride was 
to awake. Why Stingo had chosen her in preference to her com- 
petitors was not strange, for she inherited a snug little property 
from her grandmother. But for once the genius of selfishness 
had outwitted itself; for said property was so bequeathed that Mr. 
Grout’s spouse could not command a cent of it, and in the event 
of her dying childless, both principal and interest was to become 
the property of her sisters or their heirs and assigns forever. 

“Well, she didn’t live long—less than a year. She rapidly 
wasted away, became melancholy, then insane, and then—died ! 
Still, maidens and matronly widows, blooming youth and super- 
annuated spinsterhood, stood ready to assume at his beck the lustre 
of his name, and the honor of being mistress of Grout Hall. Not 
one among them all doubted her power to bring the eccentric rich 
man to reasonable terms. 

“ His second wife was weeed and won, and almost literally fol- 


lowed in the footsteps of the first. She had not been married for 
her wealth, for she had very little, if any; but, in lieu thereof, she 
had a trade—she was a tailoress. Her thoughtful husband in- 
wardly resolved that she should not lack opportunity to exercise 
her skill. Daring his short courtship, the exemplary widower had 
laid awake night after night calculating the probable profits thet 
would accrue from her labor ; and all day long, in imagination, he 
was pocketing the bright little coins that she earned. Alas, for 
his matrimonial speculations! Scarcely had he begun to realize 
his expected profits, ere she, too, sickened and died. For once in 
his life he was a mourner. In addition to the loss of his wife, 
there came heavily upon his stricken soul the cost of the medical 
attendance, which her friends had insisted upon her having. 

“ After her death he lived alone in his old solitary mansion, and 
for a long time made no effort to replace her. It was evident to 
all the neighbors that he considered matrimony a humbug. It 
didn’t pay. All in vain was it for disconsolate widows or despair- 
ing spinsters to besiege his citadel. It was as impregnable as the 
great wall of China. No, it didn’t pay! 

“ So, in default of a wife, he bethought him of his soul. Death 
had twice entered his doors uninvited, and he was afraid he 
wouldn’t stand for ceremony, if disposed to make another visit. 
In fact, he thought he wac tolerably sure of getting another visit 
from him. As he must then, perforce, accompany hie visitor, and 
bid adieu to his vast earthly wealth, ‘would it not be wise,’ he 
argued, ‘to lay up a little treasure in heaven?’ So, without further 
ado, he joined the church, and annually paid one dollar for the 
support of his pastor. 

“It was curious to observe his ingenuity in contriving to pay 
the sum without touching his gold. At one time, during the ab- 
sence of the minister, he carried to his house a bushel of chestnuts ; 
and although the minister’s lady strongly objected to his gene- 
rosity, and insisted that half a peck would be an abundant supply, 
he left the whole, and on his way home called on the collector 
with the information that his subscription was paid. The next 
year, a little old wood-saw, somewhat rickety, which had not been 
used since the death of his father, was brought into requisition ; 
and after being tinkered a little, and having the rast rubbed off, it 
looked as well as—could be expected. This was presented as a 
Christmas gift to the pastor, but the collector was immediately 
instructed that Stingo Grout, Esq.’s subscription was paid. , 

“A great many anxious hours were necessarily spent in con- 
triving ways and means to liquidate this annual tax. Although 
self-imposed, it was a sore burden; and what was truly aggravat- 
ing, it was a burden that he durst on no account throw down—for 
upon these yearly acts of benevolence rested his hopes of endless 
felicity. 

“The days rolled on, and he became a gray-headed old man 
and a Millerite. Gout and rheumatism crept in with Millerism, 
and to crown all else, on his sixty-ninth birthday he was again 
married—but not to one of the little, meek Mrs. Grouts of former 
times. His new wife had not the slightest disposition to pine away 
and die for his sake. She married him because he was rich; and 
if she possessed any one determination stronger than another, it 
was to outlive him and enjoy his wealth. He was as firmly re- 
solved that during his lifetime she should get as little as possible 
of it; and a steady war raged between them from the first hour of 
their union till the last, which continued just six weeks and four 
days. Lest she should be led into temptation, he slept every night 
with the keys of his money-box hugged to his bosom. 

“Poor Mrs. Grout! She gave up at once the idea of outliving 
him; she was the wife of the richest man in Pinchville, and could 
not obtain what appeared to her to be the absolute necessaries of 
existence. It was the middle of winter, and she shook with cold 
and rage like a northeast hurricane. 

“Tt was just at this time that Stingo Grout, Esq. performed the 
most brilliant action of his life. He accidentally saw one day, on 
a bit of newspaper, an advertisement of ‘Improved Air-Tight 
Stoves ;’ they were warranted to ‘save half the fuel.’ An econo- 
mical idea—a golden conclusion, unthought of by the advertiser, im- 
mediately occurred to him, namely, ‘if one stove will save half of 
the fuel, two stoves will save the whole.” There was nothing in 
arithmetic plainer than this! Here was a chance to economize. 
To be sure, it would require some outlay at first, for he had no 
stoves; but after turning the matter over and over in his mind, he 
decided to venture. It was a great risk, but he risked it. 

“The stoves were bought and set up side by side in the depths 
of an old-fashioned fireplace, in the largest room of the house, and 
the old man sat down to enjoy himself. The wind roared down 
the wide chimney, and tossed his gray locks, his teeth chattered, 
and his hands trembled, till the keys of his money-chest, which he 
held in them, rang out a merry chime to celebrate this most no 
way of warming up. . 

“Esquire Stingo Grout’s third wife could bear no more ; she left 
his bed and board directly. Her parting address was short, but, 
considering the weather, admirably warm and spicy. ‘Just look 
here, you old Grou-out! I aint going to stand this! I would not 
stay here a week longer, if you’d agree to die then, and leave me 
millions. Sit there till doomsday, and click your old gums, if you 
like! When I rub your gouty shins again, I shan’t mind which 
way the nap goes, you’d better believe! There’d be more room 
for your soul in an onion seed, than a toad would have in the At- 
lantic Ocean! See how soon you can bile your porridge on your 
precious stoves! Ugh! I’moff!’ Off she went accordingly, 
and left him ‘alone with his glory.’ She testified shortly after in 
court, that she left him to save her life; and that she would have 
frozen days before, if she had not kept boiling hot with vexation. 

“ Again was Stingo sole inhabitant of his airy palace; alone 
with his gold and his rheumatism, his gout and his Millerism. 
But his great plan didn’t work well. The sort of warmth gene- 
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rated by his two stoves did not appear to agree with his complaint, 
not even when he had deposited for safe keeping a huge pile of 
silver beneath a quantity of ashes in the bottom of one of them. 
They failed altogether in answering the end for which they had 
been purchased. The old man’s joints grew stiff, and he looked 
pale and gaunt. His hair and beard had grown uncombed and 
untrimmed, until the children of the village shouted, whenever 
they saw him, ‘A grizzly bear! <A grizzly bear!’ 

“ After the divorce of his third wife, he had inwardly resolved 
to keep himself clear in future from all female incumbrances. He 
was fully convinced that they were altogether unprofitable. But 
he now found himself in a grievous strait. He was fast becoming 
helpless, and he must either marry or hire an attendant. A wife 
would require no wages—a hired domestic would. So, the balance 
being in favor of matrimony, he called in a passing neighbor, and 
deputed him with an offer of marriage to a middle aged single 
lady, who lived in a cottage near by, and who was dependent on 
her own labor for a livelihood. 

“If he had not been an old man, likely to die soon, as full of 
money as of infirmities, he would have sued in vain ; but she was 
a poor woman, and the golden dream that had beguiled her prede- 
cessors lost none of its beauty when tempting her. A few inevi- 
table months of privation and torment. These could be bravely 
borne, and then—a rich widow, securely established above the 
reach of poverty ; an easy old age provided for. The false dream 
decided the question, and they were married immediately. 

“Woe! woe! The spring had no sooner opened, than he be- 
gan to improve in health, and, to her unspeakable sorrow, she 
found that he had a vigorous, hardy constitution, likely to last as 
long as the Constitution of the United States. She was indig- 
nant. The marriage compact, entered into solely with a view to 
a speedy wilowhood, seemed in her view to be scarcely binding, 
unless the orginal idea could be carried out. She found it im- 
possible to |: 9k quietly upon the wanton destruction of her hopes, 
or to see w 1 composure the most beautiful of air-castles melt 
away into its ‘indred ether. She felt that his returning strength 
had defraude her of her just dues ; that his prolonged life was an 
imposition u,.on the poor of the community, whose wants she 
would thankfully have relieved had the keys of the strong box 
been legally her own. In the height of her anger, she kindled a 
huge fire in one of his profitable stoves, and awaite1 the result. 
She thought he was crazy when he came in. Forgetful of all his 
bodily ailments, he rushed towards the stove li e an enraged cata- 
mount robbed of her young. Without waiting for tongs or shovel, 
he pulled out the flaming brands with his naked hands; furiously 
diving into the very depths of the stove,-and blackening and 
blinding himself with the smoke and ashes. 

“ Territied almost out of her wits by this energetic conduct of 
her beloved spouse, Mrs. Grout was about to run to the neighbors 
for help, when the cause of his sudden frenzy became apparent— 
she had built her fire on his buried treasure. Blackened coins, 
dollars, half dollars, and tea and table-spoons were spinning hotly 
about on the floor, while he madly raked among the glowing em- 
bers to save his melting idol. This was a run upon his bank that 
he had not anticipated. Mrs. Grout was not idle. She slily pock- 
eted quite a little fortune of black dollars; and when the tumult 
subsided, she left him turning over his money with blistered hands, 
and literally sitting in dust and ashes. 

“She never returned, but after a few wecks applied for and ob- 
tained a divorce. She still lives in that little white cottage at the 
foot of the bluff. The third Mrs. Grout boards with her; and 

Stingo seldom passes their door with his basket of shells, without 
being saluted with a roar of laughter. 

“ He is a little over eighty years of age, hale and hearty, and pre- 
senting few indications of soon resigning his wealth to other hands. 
He has no friends, and although the possessor of great riches, has 
not a friend in the world.” 

“A rich man!” responded my friend, by way of conclusion. 


+ > 


Love or Arpiause.—The heart of man secks for sympathy, 
and each of us craves a recognition of his talents and his how 
But this craving is in danger of becoming morbid, unless it be 
constantly kept in check by calm reflection on its vanity, or b 
dwelling upon the very different and far higher motives whic 
should actuate us. That man has fallen into a pitiable state of 
moral sickness, in whose eyes the good opinion of his fellow-men 
is the test of merit, and their applause the principal reward for 
exertion.— Helps. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MR. DANIEL DINGDONG. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Dixepoxnc—Mr. Daniel Dingdong, of the distinguished firm 


of Dingdong, Titman & Weasel, dealers in anchors, cables, old © 
junk, and I believe, every other description of ship-chandlery, was, _ 


at the time of which we treat, a ‘gay Lothario” of forty-five, or 
thereabouts,—rich, pompous, and, what is often to be regretted, a 
trifle self-conceited. He had picked his way up, gradually, from 
a foremast hand to his present enviable position in the world, 
without any of those “ups” and “downs,” bumps, panics, con- 
tortions of credit, and so forth, incidental to trade, or the general 
fluctuation of stocks. 

Messrs. Titman and Weasel were both family men, while Mr. 


| with a patronizing nod from the mother. 


Dingdong, senior, was only a bachelor, “gay as a butterfly born | 
in a bower ”’—one of those enviable mortals whom Cupid has never | 


dared to assail. 
of spending his leisure hours in attending lectures, concerts, thea- 
tres, and such like places of amusement, or instruction, sometimes 


‘or years Mr. Dingdong had been in the habit | 


in company with Mrs. Titman, who was known to treat her hus- | 
band with marked contempt for a week afterwards (he being a | 


foxy-complexioned little man, with ferret-like eyes, and a-sharp 
piping voice, which always terminated in a shrill treble; while 
Mr. Dingdong was slightly corpulent, with cheeks like a full 
blown rose, and a voice of the richest and most varied modulation) ; 
but oftener with Mrs. Weasel, who was always accompanied, to 
the great satisfaction of Mrs. Dingdong, by the two accomplished 
Misses Snyder—magnificent twin daughters by a former marriage. 

Now it was the highest aim, the very loftiest ambition of the 
managing Mrs. Weasel, to see the twins well established in the 
world,—their father having unfortunately surrendered up his being 
just as he was on the eve, like thousands of other well-meaning 
persons, of making a most rapid and splendid fortune, which, not 
having been realized to their entire satisfaction, reduced the luck- 
less widow to the necessity of doing something for the support of 
her little family. Accordingly, after a variety of vicissitudes, she 
became Mr. Weasel’s housekeeper (Mr. Weasel having already 
borne up philosophically under the loss of the dear woman,—Mrs. 
Weasel the first,—by whom he had issue—Master Tom Weasel— 
at that time an unmanageable whipster of ten years), and after a 
reasonable period spent in his service, was rendered but too happy 
in assuming the same place in his affections, and the same author- 
ity over his household,—some maliciously inclined persons said 
more,—which had been previously maintained by the deceased. 

However that clause might be, there was one thing, one resolu- 
tion, in which Mr. Weasel had always been known to be remark- 
ably firm, and that was as regarded the final disposition of his 
property. Indeed he was so very pointed in this respect (he hav- 
ing actually said, and that, too, with one of the very strongest 
gestures he was ever known to indulge in, that he would see all 
the Snyders that he ever did see, in Pandemonium, before he 
would rob his son ‘Tom of the smallest fraction of his property for 
the accommodation of others who had the honor of being the law- 
ful daughters of somebody else), that Mrs. Weasel had finally 
given up the point in despair, and passed over her husband, so 
long as he continued to provide well for the fashionable wants of 
her two blooming daughters, now in their nineteenth year, as one 
of those pantalooned ogres who are sometimes perfectly incorrigi- 
ble on some points. 

Clarabella and Arabella,—it being a commonplace observance, 
dating back, for aught we know, to the remotest antiquity, to re- 
duce the names of twins to something like a jingling resemblance, 
—were the Christian names which the Snyders had liberally con- 
ferred on their twin daughters, at that early period of life which 
properly arraigns itself under the head of extreme babyhood! 


As I have said, it was now the sole aim of Mrs. Weasel’s life to 
see her two marriageable daughters well established ; and what I 
mean to convey by this, is, with rich, and of course liberally-dis- 
posed husbands; this being the profound object at which she 
aimed. By a course of skilful manceuvering—such as would cer- 
tainly be excused in no one else but a mother, anxious for the well- 
being of her daughters—did she contrive to enlist for Clarabella, 
who labored under the disadvantage of half an hour’s seniority 
over her sister, the devoted interest and affection of a wealthy 
young gentleman in town, who had already promised Clarabella 
honorable marriage, and stood ready at any moment to fulfil the 
contract. But Arabella still remained. Arabella, if anything, 
was even more beautiful than Clarabella. It was necessary that 
she should be disposed of soon. She canvassed the merits of all 
the young men of her acquaintance—by no means a trifling under- 
taking—but unhappily in each case there was something wanting, 
something to destroy that lady’s confidence in them. P. was mi- 
serly and querulous ; C. was profligate and given to loose asso- 
ciates; D. was extravagantly fast, and had squandered the greater 
part of his patrimony ; while L. was seriously devoted to every 
good-looking young lady of his acquaintance, and of course could 
not think of such a thing as becoming at thirty years of age the 
exclusive property of any particular lady whom he had had the 
pleasure of flirting with. 

While the good Mrs. Weasel was thus indulging in her cogita- 
tions, the door-bell rang, and a moment after the rosy Mr. Ding- 
dong stood bowing in the doorway. Mr. Dingdong was remark- 
ably young looking for forty-five; would have passed current in 
almost any company for at least ten years short of that mark. 
Mrs. Weasel had observed this peculiarity before, and now a happy 
thought seized her. ‘‘ What, pray, should hinder Mr. Dingdong 
from making Arabella a capital husband? He was rich; he was 
liberally: disposed ; he was too old and too philosophieal, too tho- 


roughly acquainted with human nature and the usages of society, 


| to ever dream of becoming jealous of a young and accomplished 
| wife. 


He understood the world, and would certainly understand; 
also, that a wife of Arabella’s qualifications, both physical and 
mental, could not easily fail of making them both conspicuous in 
the fashionable circles.” 

These ideas, when once started, were revolved with great rapid- 
ity in the mind of Mrs. Weasel, and she drew out the wide, stuffed 
rocking-chair, that Mr. Dingdong might be seated ; while she, ex- 
cellent lady, excusing herself for a moment, retired into the con- 
servatory to find and arrange with Arabella the best mode of attack. 
She soon had the pleasure of discovering that young lady seated 
in the arbor with Mr. T. Betheoven Basso, a renowned music 
teacher of a most exquisite exterior and address, but as poor as a 
church-mouse in point of worldly gear. Mr. Basso was dismissed 
After he was gone, Mrs. 
Weasel pounced immediately upon her subject, descanted upon 
the advantages of an alliance with Mr. Dingdong, his great wealth 
and amiability, with the very fair prospect of her becoming a 
dashing widow in the very prime of life ; and then how romantically 
attractive she might appear, riding alone in the late Mr. Ding- 
dong’s carriage, and surrounded with all the glittering parapher- 
nalia of wealth. 

Arabella was sensibly affected by the picture, and promised 
ready obedience to her mother in everything. From that hour both 
mother and daughter became unceasing in_ their attentions to Mr. 
Dingdong. It became a point with them to reserve the best fruits, 
the most delectable sweetmeats, and even the choicest brands of 
old Madeira, for his especial comfort and consumption. The 
cosiest chair was always vacated on his approach, the most con- 
venient peg in the hat-rack was appropriated to him—being uni- 
versally recognized by every one as “ Mr. Dingdong’s ;” and not 
the minutest little attention was neglected which would add to his 
luxurious indolence. For him Arabella executed the most plain- 
tive airs on the piano, oftentimes affecting the gentleman to such 
a degree as to cause him to blow his nose with great violence. 
At other times she would read sentimental effusions on “ Love,” 
selected from the last number of the “ Lady’s Book ;” or, at his 
especial request, she would seat herself on an ottoman at his fect, 
and read a full account of everything connected with moneyed in- 
terests, and wind up with an unabridged summary of the weekly 
shipping lists. 

Mr. Dingdong must have had a heart of iron to have resisted 
all this, and retained any shadow of his old opinions regarding 
the independent condition of a bachelor. Suffice it to say, that 
after a brief siege, Mr. Dingdong gallantly capitulated, and pro- 
posed a solemn treaty of marriage with the remaining twin, which 
so gratified the mother that she embraced Mr. Dingdong several 
times with great rapture, at which Mr. Weasel, who was sitting 
near at hand, frowned severely. Mr. Dingdong presented Ara- 
bella with a valuable set of jewels, and ten one hundred dollar 
notes to replenish her wardrobe. At last the happy day was 
named, and Mrs. Weasel, now on the verge of witnessing the en- 
tire consummation of a “hope long deferred,” laid herself out 
nobly for one grand “fete,” which she trusted would prove the 
leading topic of conv:rsation even out of the circle in which she 
moved. Mr. Weasel must foot this bill, however extravagant, as 
no one but Master Tommy would ever stand a chance of suffering 
in consequence. 

The grand occasion arrived, and a large company had assembled 
to witness the interesting ceremony. Mr. Dingdong was attired 
in a black coat, white pants, and buff waistcoat; while Arabella, 
d:cked in satins and blazing with jewels, had just retired for afew 
moments to the privacy of her own apartment. A half hour 
passed and she was still absent. Mrs. Weasel grew extremely 
impatient at the delay, and soon after went in quest of the bride to 
be. In a few minutes she returned with a great look of anxiety 
depicted in her face, and beckoned Mr. Dingdong aside. Arabella 
was nowhere to be found! They gazed about the room, and lo, 
Mr. Basso had also disappeared ! 

The eyes of Mrs. Weasel were instantly opened, and she de- 
clared it as her unshaken conviction that Arabella must have 
eloped with her music teacher. 

Mr. Dingdong was dumbfounded ; the company were amused— 
they having no private feelings at stake ;—and Mrs. Weasel, whose 
chagrin, if anything, was greater even than that of the unfortunate 
Dingdong, who, after the unfortunate shock was over, rather con- 
gratulated himself that the affair was no worse, fairly stormed with 
disappointment. She declared she would never forgive her, never ! 
She had abused her confidence beyond the limits of human for- 
bearance! When she might have rested in the lap of fortune, she 
had been so unpardonably silly as to throw herself away on a 
worthless, graceless puppy. The next day a note was discovered 
in the drawer of her dressing-table, from. which we extract the 
following passages : 

“Dearest Betta:—You can never expect to be happy, 
if you break your promise with me..... A new prospect has just 
opened to me.....I have made up my mind to go west..... I 
derstand farming, and have twelve hundred dollars in cash.. 
Dearest Bella, give up your ambitious schemes, and come where 
your heart is.... I shall certainly be in town on the painful occa- 
sion to which you have referred, and if you love me, dearest, as I 


think you do, you must and will fly with me.. - Steadfastly till 
death, suffer me to remain yours, T. BeTHEOVEN Basso.” 


One year later we are favored with extracts from another letter : 


“Though we live in a log-house, we have a fine farm of 
three hundred and twenty acres, forty acres of which is now under 
cultivation.....I have not been disappointed in my husband ; he 
is everything I could wish..... The baby is just six weeks old, ‘and 
a perfect image of his father... . Tell Mr. Dingdong that my treat- 
ment of him has proved the most constant sorrow I have had. . 
Truly your affectionate sister, ARABELLA.” 
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SCENES IN THE RING. 

The des nGionen, Game expressly for us by Mr. Champ- 
ney from ny life, exhibits some of performances at the Na- 
tional Theatre in this city, now occupied by Col. Cushing’s New 
York circus, embracing a very talented company. The lady rider 
is Miss Maddigan, a most : the daughter of a 

ntleman long known in connection with sach entertainments. 

the lower portion of the picture we have a sketch of the cele- 
brated equestrian, Hernandez—one of the most daring and grace- 
ful riders in the world. In Europe he is no less popular than in 
this country, and his engagements there were most brilliant. 
The clowns attached to this company are the famous Joe Pent- 
land and Felix Carlo, both of them distinguished for genuine hu- 
mor and originality, my “ fellows of infinite jest.” We are not 
uite of the opinion of the gentleman who said “he preferred 
horses to Shakepeare,” but we confess to an amiable weakness in 
favor of equestrian exhi- 
bitions. In our juvenile 


ICEBERGS AND GREENLANDERS. 

A gentleman who aecompanied Lieut. Hartstein on his . 
tion in search of Dr. Kane, thus describes, in a letter to the New 
York Mirror, the appearance of icebergs: “I tried hard to sketch 
an outline of some of the icy mountains, but the snowy whiteness 
of their summits, and the clear, transparent azure of thei edging 
and projections were beyond any artistic powers I possess. 6 
best idea that can be formed of them is to imagine a vast collec- 
tion of cathedrals, churches, castles, halls and walls of every im- 
— style of architecture, done in Parian marble, and adorn- 

with turquoise reliefs, all floating on a sea of green, while the 
hoarse dash of the breakers among the clefts is music most sol- 
emn and sublimely accordant to the imposing scene.” Of the 
natives of Greenland he says: ‘‘ They are far better looking than 
I expected to find them, and many of the half breeds are really 
beautiful—their hairy seal-skin to the contrary notwithstanding. 


APPROACH TO JERUSALEM, 
sort suspense, not . © were two 
thousand feet above the Mediterranean, whose bles we could dimly 
see far to the west, through notches in the chain of hills. To the 
north the mountains were y, desolate and awful. An upland 
tract covered with white volcanic rocks lay before us. We met 
nts with asses, who looked to my eyes as if they wore just 
ke Jerusalem. Still forward we our horses, and reached a 
ruined garden, surrounded with of cactus, over which I 
saw domes and walls in the distance. I drew a long breath and 
looked at Francis. He was jogging along without turning his 
head ; he could not have been so indifferent if that really was the 
city. Presently we reached another slight rise in the rocky plain. 
He began to urge his panting horse, and, at the same instant, we 
both lashed the spirit into ours, dashed on at breakneck gallo: 
round the corner of an ol 
wall on the top of a hill, 


days it amounted to an 
equomania. Thackeray 
says somewhere, “Many 
a philosopher would steal 
round the corner to 

at Punch, if he thought 
nobody was looking at 
him.” And just so many 
a philosopher, if he dared 
unbend from his wonted 
rigidity, would take a seat 
in a circus, expand with 
admiration at the brilliant 
and be con- 


/ 


the jokes of the clown. 
We pity a man can- 
not a the clown’s 
jokes. y of them are 
old enough to be respect- 
able—honest, ancient jests 
that wear well, good solid 
flashes of wit and humor, 
by no means to be classed 
with the frothy jesting of 
the day. If a man were 
called upon to defend his 
equestrian proclivities, he 
might go back to the days 
of Homer, and show the 
classicality of the sports 
of the ring. The “blind 
old bard of Scio’s rocky 
isle,” describes one of his 
heroes as managing sev- 
eral horses and leaping 
from one to another, pre- 
cisely as it is done in the 
modern circus. But with 
all due deference to the 
departed heroes of Greece, 
we must express our be- 
lief that their feats were 
“slow” in comparison to 
those we have recently 
witnessed at the National 
Theatre. hey had not 
the horses nor the men to 
such marvels. 
he horses, if we consult 
even the Elgin marbles, | 
were mere hacks compar- 
ed to the thorough-bred 
nags of ourtime,and as | 
for the men—when we say 
the Greeks were not Yan- 
kees, we have said enough. 
Equestrianism and gym- 
nastics have gone onim- | 
proving from year toycar, | 
until now they seem to | =~ 
have reached their acmé. 


The sports of the circus 
have always furnished a 
favorite eutertainment to 
the people of Boston. So 
long ago as when Pepin 
& Brechard came here with 
their French troupe— 
more than forty years ago 
—they were eminently 
saccessful, and attracted 
brilliant audiences. For 
a long time the Washing- 
ton Garden Amphithe- 
atre, which stood in the 
midst of the fine old trees 
which shaded the site now 
occupied by the brick 
block at the corner of 
West and Tremont 
Streets, enjoyed the pa 
tronage of the blic. 
Here “El Hyder” and 
the “‘ Cataract of the Gan- 
ges” were first produced, 
and we well remember 
with what unalloyed de- 
light we boys beheid “‘ Za- 
mine, mounted on her 
white charger, dash up the cataract”—a flight of steps with a 
littic stream of water pouring out of the nose of a common pump 
worked just about two miaates, when the curtain fell. Since then 
the Lion Theatre, uniting companies of horse and foot, enjoyed 
a temporary success. And the various companies that have vis- 
ited our city from time to time, have had no reason to complain 
of lack of patronage. Whenever the “legitimate” failed at any 
of its “temples,” the horses were always a “ sure card,” and we 
are afraid a strict account would show that sawdust pays better 
than 5 in the long run. Equestrian and ic exer- 
Cises, weil conducted, as they are at present, are certainly, bowev- 
er, well worthy of patronage. Their physical result to the per- 
formers is shown in a full development and nice balance of the 
muscuiar system ; and the best living models our sculptors can 
study, the only ones that the nearly absolute perfection 
of use Greek type of manhood, are to be found among our eques- 
triau performers. 


EQUESTRIAN PERFORMANC 


They are well-disposed, kind and hospitable, and on their invi- 
tation, the officers of the expedition attended a grand ball, or 
hoeky dance, as they term it, for which purpose the governor kind- 
ly olfered his house. The invites were issued with a uest to 
bring our own refreshments, meaning wine and whiskey ‘ ad lib.,’ 
and a fair assemblage of Esquimaux belles, with two or three 
very pretty Danes among them, having got together, the danci 

commenced to the music of two native violinists, who played al 
the polkas, redowas and waltzes of our own ‘fast age’ and city. 
The women polked, jigged and waltzed exceedingly well and with 
most unremitting ardo. They were all attired in tight-fitting seal- 
skin breeches, the hairy side out, which were joined eight inches 
above the knee, with seal-skin boots, tastily trimmed with fur or 
lace—not an unbecoming dress, by any means, I assure you. 
Not having graduated in Terpsichore’s school, I remained a de- 
lighted tockoven at the funniest scene I have lately witnessed—the 
naval uniforms and seal skins amalgamating together readily.” 


ES AT THE NATIONAL THEATRE, BOSTON. 


and lo! the Holy City! 
Our Greek jerked both 
pistols from his holsters, 
and fired them into the air, 
as we reined up the steed. 
From the description of 
travellers, I had expected 
to see in Jerusalem an. or- 
dinary modern Turkish 
town ; but that before me, 
with its walls, fortresses 
and domes, was it not still 
the City of David? Isaw 
the Jerusalem of the New 
Testament, az I had imag- 
ined it. Long lines of 
walls, crown with a 
notched pet, and 
strengthened by towers; a 
few domes and spires 
above them; clusters of 
cypress trees here and 

re; this was all that 
was visible of the city. On 
either side the hill sloped 
down to the two deep val- 
leys over which it hangs. 
On the east, the Mount ot 
Olives, crowned with a 
chapel and mosque, rose 
high and steep; but in 
front, the eye di- 
rectly over the city, to rest 
far away upon the lofty 
mountains of Moab, be- 
yond the Red Sea. The 
scene was grand in its 
simplicity. The promi- 
nent colors were the pur- 
ple of those distant moun- 
tains, and the hoary gray 
of the nearer hills. The 
walls were of the dull yel- 
low of weather-stained 
marble, and the only trees, 
the dark cypress and the 
moonlit olive. Now, in- 
deed, for one brief mo- 
ment, I knew that I was 
in Palestine; that I saw 
Mount Olive and Mount 
Zion ; and I knew not how 
it was—my sight grew 
weak, and trem- 
bled and wavered in a wa- 
tery film. Since we ar- 
rived, I have looked down 
me the city from the 

ount of Olives, and up 
to it from the valley of 
Jehoshaphat; but I can- 
not restore the illusion of 
that first view. — Travels in 
the East. 


Y 


ORIGIN OF PLANTS. 

Every farmer ought to 
be acquainted with the 
origin and history of all 
ordi lants, 80 as to 
know their nature, coun- 
try and condition. Such 
knowledge, besides being 
a great source of age 
and very desirable, will 
often enable him to ex- 
= phenomena in the 

abits of many plants that 
otherwise would a 
inexplicable. Wheat 
though considered by some 
as a native of Sicily, origi- 
nally came from cen- 
tral table-land of Thibet, 
where it Zz exists as a 
grass, with small, mealy 
seeds. Rye exists wild in 
Siberia. Barley exists wild 
in the mountains of Hima- 
laya. Oats were brought 
from North Africa. Millet, one species, is a native of India, ano 
of Egypt and Abyssinia. Maize (Indian corn) is a native growth 
in America. Rice was brought from South Africa, whence it was 
taken to India, and thence to Europe and America. Peas are 
unknown origin. Vetches are natives of Germany. The Garden 
Bean is from the East Indies. Buckwheat came originally from 
Siberia and Turkey. Cabbage grows wild in Sicily and Naples. 
The Poppy was brought from the East. The Sunflower from 
Peru. Hops came to perfection as a wild flower in Germany. 
Saffron came from Egypt. Horseradish is a native of South Eu- 
rone. Tobacco is a native of Virginia, Tobago and California. 
An >ther species has also been found wild in Asia. The Grasses 
are mostly native plants, and so are the clovers, except Luzerne, 
which isa native of Sicily. The Gourd is an Eastern plant. The 
Potato is a well-known native of Peru and Mexico. Coriander 
-< wild near the Mediterranean. Aniseed was brought from 


Grecian Archipelago.—Boston Transcript. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


One has only to refer to Battou’s Picrontat from week to week to realize the 
t improvements in wood engraving in this country. This charming paper 
ly deserves the vast popularity it enjoys.— Boston Herald. 

Let fathers take this pleasant and instructive weckly home to their families ; 
it will amuse while it improves the demestic circle. In what way can siz cents 
be so properly invested ’— Boston Transcript. 

It is the only illustrated in this country which has attained a firm basis, 
and successfully established itself. Its imitators, who have started up and as 
often failed, ed the necessary capital and enterprise.—Hartfurd Courant. 

We are at a lors which most to admire, the charming reading matter in Bat- 
Lou's oy which is all original, or its fine and elegant engravings. The 
one says it is the cheapest paper in the world, and so it is.— Burlington 


into Mexico, other large pictures, which have lately appeared in Bautou’s 
Picroriat, are the best wood engravings yet produced in America.— Ti ibune. 

Picrortat is entircly orignal, and its subscribers get their money’s 
worth twice over—first, tho reading matter is worth the _ charged for it, 
and then, how the illastrations oan Le afforded for the price charged is a mys- 
tery.—Indianapolis Gazette. 
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PILGRIM FESTIVAL IN CANADA, 

The New England Society of Montreal this year celebrated the 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, at Browning’s 
Ottawa Hotel. The handsome hall in which they assembled was 
decorated, and wreaths of evergreens festooned the walls. The 
names of such celebrated New Englanders as “ Brewster,” “ Stan- 
dish,” “‘ Winthrop,” “ Bradford,” “ Adams,” “ Prescott,” “ Long- 
fellow,” “ Edwards,” “ Channing,” “ Morse,” “ Story,” etc., were 
inscribed in gold letters within evergreen wreaths. At the end of 
the hall, behind the president’s chair, was a very appropriate de- 
vice, representing the landing of the Pilgrims, with the motto, 
“Plymouth Rock, the Stepping-Stone of Liberty,” on each side 
of which were emblems of the arts, of industry and peace. On 
the base, in gold letters, was the name of Washington. On the 
top was the American shield, upon which was perched a stuffed 
eagle—the whole being supported by the American, English, 
French, Turkish and Sardinian flags. The chair was occupied 
by the president of the socicty, Harrison Stephens, Esq. He was 
assisted by G. Brush, Esq., and Councillor Lyman, as vice-presi- 
dents. On the right of the president were Hon. Mr. Justice 
Alwyn, his worship, the mayor, Rev. Mr. Cordner, Councillor 
Day, and Mr. Dorwin, United States Consul. On the left was 
Hon. Peter McGill, Rev. Mr. Leod, chaplain, and the presidents 
of the national societies. Speeches and toasts, both pertinent and 
brilliant, were given by the president, by the members of the soci- 
ety, and by English and American guests. The whole affair, the 
first celebration of the “landing” ever attempted on British soil, 
was completely successful, and is really an historical event. 


Saturpar Evenine Gazette.—This excellent and popular 
weekly journal made a decided Ait in the change of form and style 
which it has lately assumed. It is always fresh and readable, well 
filled with an admirable variety of subjects, and independent upon 
every theme. In matters of art, music and the drama, the Gazctte 
is acknowledged authority. Success to you, neighbor; you have 
won it, by deserving it. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++» It would take a cannon ball 180 years to reach the planet 
Saturn. Time enough for the Saturnians to dodge the shot. 
.++» Three hundred and fifty Mormons lately arrived at New 
York, on their way to the Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. 
-+.. A young gentleman in Lowell raises mustachios because 
he is too poor to raise anything else. 
--+. The Seventh Infantry lately found a wild woman on the 
western plains.. The Indians had cut off her ears and nose. 
-++. Apples raised in Massachusetts have been reccived in Cal- 
ifornia in good condition via Panama. 
.++.° Dr. Baird recently delivered a very interesting course of 
lectures on Russia, with fine illustrations. 
+++. The French will not permit the black emperor of Hayti 
to make war on the Dominicans. 
.++. The St. Louis News states that two hunters lately brought 
i 10,000 pounds of buffalo after a short hunt. 
Col. Sanford of Philadelphia lately distributed 5000 loaves 
of bread among the poor of that city. 
.... A gentleman in Schenectady, troubled with the love fever, 
says he suffer: from /ass-itude. : 
..+. Thick boots, lots of air and exercise, are said to make the 
best cough mixture ever compounded. 
«+. If an egg floats in water, butt end up, it is said to be 
spoiled—and a bad egg-sample. 
.... Efforts are making to establish a line of mail steamers 
from San Francisco to Shanghai, to touch at the Sandwich Isles. 
.«++ The president has pardoned Julius Levy of San Francis- 
co, imprisoned for smuggling cigars. 
. The American Bible Society are about publishing a Span- 
ish Testament as a school book for St. Domingo. 
.. Boston in its corporate limits owns one twentieth of the 
entire property of the Union, New York, one eighth. 
++». John A. Bolles, Esq., lectured lately at Portland on 
“ strong-minded women,” and acquitted himself admirably. 
.+.. Boston has 6000 more females than males, and Chicago 
an excess of 15,000 males. A chance for exchange. 
-+.. Gen. Scott has had a splendid uniform coat made in New 
York, costing one hundred and eighty dollars. 
+++. Rachel’s health was not immediately benefited by her so- 
journ in Havana. She is still feeble. 


EDUCATION AND GENIUS. 

To the unthinking, to those who only look on the surface of 
things, it appears astonishing and unaccountable that the same 
system of education which develops talent fails to aid the progress 
of genius; that the prize scholars of academies and universities 
generally make no figure in the world, while the dunces of their 
classes, and men who have received no regular training, flash 
forth upon the world the brilliant lights of literature and science. 
They do not reflect that genius, a “gem of purest ray serene,” is 
a gift of heaven, a diamond of intrinsic brightness, and, like the 
diamond, capable of self-polish only. Intuition is a remarkable 
and characteristic quality of genius. The slightest indications 
enable it to leap at results, which, in the case of mere talent, are 
arrived at after the close of long and laborious study. When 
Goethe wrote only by his ear, he produced verses of faultless mu- 
sic ; when he made metre a particular study, his productions were 
cold and inharmonious. The trammels of system, form and con- 
ventionality are to the trae genius what the clown’s saddle, bits and 
traces were to Pegasus in Schiller’s admirable allegory. We do not 
undertake to say that genius is not improved by learning ; but that 
it must be left to seek its own mental food, and not restricted to a 
formal diet. ‘The difficulty of believing in the intuitive power of 
genius has led to the promulgation of some startling propositions. 
Because, for instance, Shakspeare was not a trained scholar, it has 
been asserted that he could not have written the works which bear 
his name. Because the masses of mankind cannot find, like him, 

* Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 
it does not follow that exalted genius, which is entirely exceptional 
in its nature, cannot discover light, where other minds see only 
formless darkness. 

Jetfrey says: “ Regular education we think is unfavorable to 
vigor or originality of understanding. Like civilization, it makes 
society more intelligent and agreeable, but it levels the distinctions 
of nature. It strengthens and assists the feeble ; but it deprives 
the strong of his triumph, and casts down the hopes of the aspir- 
ing. It accomplishes this, not only by training up the mind in an 
habitual veneration for authorities, but, by leading us to bestow a 
disproportionate degree of attention upon studies that are only 
valuable as keys or instruments for the understanding, they come 
at last to be regarded as ultimate objects of pursuit ; and the 
meats of education are absurdly mistaken for its end. How 
many powerful understandings have been lost in the Dialectics of 
Aristotle! and of how much good philosophy are we daily defraud- 
ed by the preposterous error of taking a knowledge of prosody 
for useful learning.” 

And he hazards the opinion, that “if Franklin had been bred 
in acollege, he would have contented himself with expounding 
the metres of Pindar, and mixing argument with his port in the 
common room.” Genius must assuredly be educated, but its 
only true training must be self-education. 

4 Bea 


Orticnoy’s Gymnasium.—The annual examination of the 
pupils of Ottignon’s Gymnasium, Crosby Street, New York, lately 
took place with great eclat. Everything was managed admirably, 
and Dodworth’s celebrated band, during the intervals of the per- 
formance, discoursed most eloquent music. The various trials of 
skill and strength were witnessed with great satisfaction by a large 
body of spectators. Messrs. Montgomery, Bogart, Ratz and Hen- 
drickson particularly distinguished themselves. Satisfactory evi 
dence was given of the admirable effect of gymnastic exercises in 
producing strength, ease, confidence and grace. Mr. John Wood, 
the able and indefatigable superintendent, cannot but feel gratitied 
at the proficiency of his pupils, and the approbation of the public. 


Ep1tor oF tHe Transcript.—Mr. Haskell, the popular and 
industrious editor of the Transcript, besides conducting that most 
agrecable and favorite daily journal, has been lecturing in all di- 
rections, hereabouts, this winter, to universal acceptation. A man 
of large intelligence, liberal ideas, sound literary taste, and great 
devotion to his profession, he is no less remarkable for his kindly 
social qualities. 

Lxectures.—The editor of Picroria would reply 
to numerous calls upon him to lecture in various parts of New 
England, that he can only comply with such demands upon him in 
this connection, as shall admit of his returning to Boston at an 
early hour each morning. To lyceums in the vicinity of this city, 
any evening will be given which is not already engaged. 


A new Licnut.—A writer in “Putnam” undertakes to prove 
that William Shakspeare—actor, manager, deer stealer and coun- 
try gentleman, was not the author of the plays which bear his 
name. We hope he will inform us who was, for those plays are 
really quite clever. 


-¢ >- 
MargziaGe Notice.—In California lately, Mr. Ah Su was 
married to Miss Ah Say, both of Shanghai. We hope these 
Shanghais—“ birds of a feather,” will live happily together, and 
that Mr. Ah Su will never be henpecked. 
-4¢ -- 

Tue Prizx.—We expect to be able in our next issue to give 
the result of our prize offers, and publish the name of the recipi- 
ents, at the same time awarding the valuable list of presents, which 
we have heretofore specified in our paper. 


+ > 


ProriraBise.—The steam packet line running between Boston 
and Baltimore, have declared a dividend of twenty per cent. 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 

On pages 72 and 73 of the present number, we give a splen- 
did representation of the Battle of Lake Erie—Perry’s victory, 
fought on the 10th of September, 1812. The design was made 
expressly for us by that accomplished marine draughtsman, Wil- 
liam Wade, and is one of his happiest efforts. We call particular 
attention to this noble specimen of American art, illustrating a 
noble naval achievement. It seems to transport us to the very 
heart of the action, amidst the rear of the guns and the shouting 
of the combatants. The American squadron, which sailed for 
Put-in Bay at sunrise, consisted ef the brig Lawrence, Commo- 
dore Perry, 20 guns ; brig Niagara, Captain Elliot, 20 guns ; brig 
Caledonia, Purser McGrath, 3 guns; schr. Ariel, Lieut. Packet, 
4 guns; schr. Scorpion, Sailing-master Champlin, 2 guns; schr. 
Somers, Sailing-master Almy, 2 guns, 2 swivels; schr. Tigress, 
Lieut. Conklin, 1 gun; schr. Porcupine, Midshipman Senat, 1 
gun; schr. Tripper, Lieut. Smith, 1 gun: total, 54 guns. The 
British squadron embraced the ship Detroit, 19 guns, ! on pivot, 
and 2 howitzers ; ship Queen Charlotte, 17 guns, 1 on pivot; brig 
Lady Provost, 13 guns; brig Hunter, 10 guns; sloop Little Belt, 
3 guns; schr. Chippeway, 1 gun, 2 swivels: total, 63 guns. At 
ten o’clock, Commodore Perry hoisted his union jack, with the 
dying words of Lawrence—“ Don’t give up the ship!” at the mast- 
head of his vessel, which was named after that heroic officer, and 
gave the order, “ Engage as you ceme up, every one against his 
opponent in the line, as before designated,” which was signalled 
along the line by the Niagara. ‘The Lawrence shot ahead of the 
rest, and the Detroit commenced a heavy fire on her, which was 
followed by the Niagara, and sustained until the Lawrence was a 
total wreck, nearly every man on board being killed or wounded. 
The Niagara, instead of being laid alongside the Queen Charlotte, 
sheered off, backed her main-topsail and swung out of the way, 
until Commodore Perry left the Lawrence in a boat, dressed as an 
ordinary seaman, and took command of her. His passage was a 
perilous one, for as soon as the British recognized him, they opened 
a broadside on him, and his escape was truly marvellous. Commo- 
dore Perry brouzht up the Niagara in gallant style, pierced the 
enemy’s line, firing both broadsides, and closed with the Detroit, 
which, together with the Queen Charlotte, were completely cut to 
pieces. Elliot took command of the schooners when Perry came 
on board the Niagara. In less than three hours, every vessel of 
the enemy, was captured. Commodore Perry, at the time of his 
brilliant achievement, was but 27 years of age, and bold and dar- 
ing in the extreme. The British commander was a very brave 
man, 36 years of age, who had been in the battle of Trafalgar, 
and other engagements, and had lost an arm in the service. To 
the secretary of the navy, the youthful victor modestly wrote : “ It 
has pleased the Almighty te give to the arms of the United States 
a signal victory over their enemies on this lake. The British 
squadron, consisting of 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, 1 sloop, have 
this moment surrendered to the force under my command, after a 
sharp conflict.” ‘To Gen. Harrison he used the expression, “ We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours !”—words which have 
become immortal. Our engraving represents Perry leaving 
the wreck of the Lawrence for the Niagara. His crew implored 
him with tears in their eyes not to expose himself; but he thought 
of nothing but his duty, and the result showed that he bore a 
charmed life. ‘I'he picture shows the flag-ship a wreck, the Niag- 
ara unharmed, and the Caledonia doing her duty. The smaller 
vessels had not at this point come into action. 

— 

Tne ALiies.—One of our exchanges says that great coldness 
exists between the French and English in the Crimea. This is a 
fact. We have been assured that visits of civility are not ex- 


changed by the French and English officers. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. William Parker Jones to Miss Luci- 
anna A. Mudge; by Rev. Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Samuel Rice to Miss Margie Thomp- 
son; by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Josiah N. Green to Miss Isabella M. Rich- 
mond, both of Marblehead; by Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. F. W. Hagar, of 
Cambridge, te Miss Olivia A. Thorpe.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Phineas Libby to Miss Caroline F. Waterman.—At Milton, by Rev. 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. B. F. Kidder, of Portland, Me., to Miss Ellen M. Thayer.— 
At Somerville, Mr. Benjamin White, of East Weyn.outh, to Miss Olive B. Sea- 
ward, of Boston.—At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Thomas R. Teel 
to Miss Matilda A. fhompson.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. George I. 
Brewster to Mies Eveline V. Waters.- At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Aaron 
J. Burrows, of Illinois, to Miss Mellissa Parker.—At Natick, by Rev. Mr. Na- 
son, Mr. Uharles U. Felch to Miss Alma ©. Washburn.—At Marblehead, by 
Rey. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Orlando IH. Davenport, of Boston, to Miss Sarah M. Rey- 
nolds.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. James K. Pritchard to 
Miss Emily Goodwin.—At Springfield, by Right Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick, of 
Boston, Mr Edward de Stock], Russian Charge d’ Affairs, resident at Washing- 
ton, te Miss Eliza W., daughter of the late Lion. John Howard. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William D. Ring. 71; Thomas J. Shelton, Esq.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Carter. 22. Mr. Adin Hall. 60, Mrs. Nancy Jennison. 72; Mr. Jamés W. 
Atkinson, 23; Mrs. Mary E. Weich, 41; Mrs. Mary C. Alden, 24; Mr. Enos 
Ryder, 33; Mrs. Nabby Morse Thayer, 52; Mrs. Emma W. Goss; Mr, Robert 
D. Kimball, 39; Widow Sarah B. Foster, of New Orleans; Mr. John Carns, 46. 
—At East Boston, Mrs. Caroline S., wife of Kev. James N. Sykes, 36.— At Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Edward Harris, 17.—At Somerville, Mrs. Amaritta J. Spear, 
25.—At Newton, Mrs. Elizabeth. wife of Mr. David Fogg, 64.—At Woburn, Mr. 
Lemuel Rickard, 76.— At Lynn, Widow Sally Parsons, 60: Mr. Theodore Ly- 
man Mudge, 21; Mr. Benjamin N. Coates, 72.—At Salem, Mr. Edward B. Felt, 
45; Mr. Joseph Karier, 67; Capt. William Doyle, of Northport, Me., 07.—At 
Newburyport. Mr. Isaac Knapp, 90; Miss Deborah T. [reland, 52; Capt. Amos 
Forman, 76; Mrs. Mary Carr, 80 —At Worcester, Widow Harriet Sturtevant, 
73 —At Lancaster, Mr. Samuel Willard, 96 —At Westhampton. Mr. Duvid Tii- 
den Otis, of Boston.—At Springfield, Mr. Otis Colton, 70 —At New Bedford, 
Mrs. Maria Sisson , 23; Widow Sarah Haskins, 83; Mrs. Amy Tirrell, 66 —At 
Machiasport, Me., Mr. Elisha Tobey, formerly of Sandwich, Mass , 83.—At New 
Haven, Conn., Mr. William Keed, a native of Attleboro’, Mass., 92. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
MAN’S FAITH. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


By the moon's resistless glance 

On the sleeping billow, 

By the zephyr's dalliance 
With the yielding willow, 

By the love-light in thine eye,—” 
Thus his lips addressing, 

Banished every timorous sigh 
With a soft caressing. 


Bended knee and sacred word 
Might be guile’s evasion ; 

Ah, that gentle heart was stirred 
With its own persuasion. 

Breeze, that caught that low reply, 
Moon, tha’ glanced so loving, 

Looked no censure from the sky, 
Whispered no reproving. 


But with many a wild refrain 
Midnight airs were laden, 

When ‘neath the trysting tree again 
Rested that fair maiden. 

And the burden of the song— 
Was it foul aspersion ?— 

Was woman's love and woman's wrong, 
Man’s falsehood and desertion ? 


“ Faith of mar!” laughed wintry gale, 
Like conquering hosts careering ; 

“Summer's breath should tell the tale, 
So constant and unveering!” 

“ Write it on the white sea-foam!” 
Mocked the raging billow. 

“On the dews which nursed my bloom!” 
Sighed the leafiess willow. 


Jeered the storm-king—‘‘ On the sky, 
With an argent pencil ; 

And my pennon, broad and high, 
Scarce the truth shall cancel!” 

Thus all night they moaned and cried, 
Echo still replying, 

But the maiden smiled nor sighed, 
Under the cold sod lying. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AN UNWELCOME PASSENGER. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


A coup winter’s night found a stage load of us gathered about 
the warm fire of a tavern bar room in a New England village. 
Shortly after we arrived, a pedler drove up and ordered that his 
horse should be stabled for the night. After we had eaten supper 
we repaired to the bar room, and as soon as the ice was broken 
the conversation flowed freely. Several anecdotes had been re- 
lated, and finally the pedler was asked to give us a story, as men 
of his profession were generally full of adventure and anecdote. 
He was a short, thick-set man, somewhere about forty years of 
age, and gave evidence of great physical strength. He gave 
his name as Lemuel Viney, and his home was in Dover, New 
Hampshire. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he commenced, knocking the ashes from 
his pipe and putting it in his pocket, “ suppose I tell you of about 
the last thing of any consequence that happened to me? You 
see I am now right from the Far West, and on my way home for 
winter quarters. It was about two months ago, one pleasant even- 
ing, that I pulled up at the door of a small inn in a small village 
in Hancock county, Indiana. I said ’twas pleasant—I meant 
*twas warm, but it was cloudy and likely to be very dark. I went 
in and called for supper and had my horse taken care of, and 
after I had eaten I sat down in the bar room. It began to rain 
about eight o’clock, and for a while it poured down good, and it 
was awful dark out doors. 

“Now I wanted to be in Jackson early the next morning, for I 
expected a load of goods there for me, which I meant to dispose 
of on my way home. The moon would rise about midnight, and 
I knew that if it did not rain I could get along very comfortably 
through the mud after that. So I asked the landlord if he would 
not see that my horse was fed about midnight, as I wished to be 
off before two. He expressed some surprise at this, and asked 
me why I did nét-stop for breakfast. I told him that I had sold 
my last load about all out, and that a new lot of goods was wait- 
ing forme at Jackson, and I wanted to be there for them be- 
fore the expres agent Icft in the morning. There were a number 
of people sitting around while I told this, but I took little notice 
of them, one man only arresting my attention. I had in my pos- 
session a small package of placards which I was to deliver to the 
sheriff at Jackson, and they were notices for the detection of a 
notorious robber named Dick Hardhead. These bills gave a de- 
scription of his person, and the man before me answered very 
well to it. In fact, it was perfect. He was a tall, well-formed 
man, rather slight in frame, and had the appearance of a gentle- 
man, save that his face bore those hard, cruel marks which an 
observing man cannot mistake for anything but the index to a 
villanous disposition. 

“When I went up to my chamber I asked the landlord who 
that man was, describing the suspicious individual. He said he 
did not know him. He had come there that afternoon, and in- 
tended to leave sometime during the nextday. The host asked 
me why I wished to know,and I simply told him that the man’s 
countenance was familiar, and I merely wished to know if I was 
ever acquainted with him. I resolved not to let the landlord into 


the secret, but to hurry on to Jackson, and there give information 
to the sheriff, and perhaps he might reach the inn before the villain 
left ; for I had no doubts with regard to his identity. 

“T had an alarm watch, and having sect it to give the alarm at 
one o’clock, I went to sleep. I was aroused at the proper time 
and immediately got up and dressed myself. When I reached the 
yard, I found the clouds all passed away, and the moon was shin- 
ing brightly. The hostler was easily aroused, aud by two o’clock 
I was on the road. The mud was deep and my horse could 
not travel very fast—yet it struck me that the beast made more 
work than there was any need of, for the cart was nearly empty, 
my whole stock consisting of about half a dozen tin pans and a 
lot of loose rags. 

“ However, on we went, and in the course of half an hour I 
was clear of the village, and at a short distance ahead lay a large 
tract of forest, mostly of great pines. The road led directly 
through this wood, and, as near as I could remember, the distance 
was not far from twelve miles. Yet the moon was in the east, and 
as this road ran nearly west, I should have light enough. I had en- 
tered the wood and had gone, perhaps, half a mile, when my wag- 
on wheels settled, with a bump and a jerk, into a deep hole. I 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment ; but—that was not all. 
I heard another exclamation, from another source ! 


“ What could it be? I looked quickly around but could see 
nothing, and yet I knew that the sound I had heard was very 
close to me. As the hind wheels came up, I felt something be- 
side the jerk of the hole. I heard something roll, or tumble, from 
one side to the other of my wagon, and I could also feel the jar 
occasioned by the movement. It was simply a man in my cart! 
I knew this on the instant. You may have noticed my cart as I 
came up this evening. The main part of it opens behind, and 
there is room enough within for quite a party providing they’d 
stow themselves close enough. Of course I felt puzzled. At 
first I wondered if some poor fellow had not taken this method 
to obtain a ride. But I soon gave this up, for I knew that any 
decent man would have asked me for a ride and taken it com- 
fortably. My next idea was, that somebody had got in there to 
sleep. But this passed away as quickly as it came, for no man 
would have broken into my cart for that purpose. And that 
thonght, gentlemen, opened my eyes. Whoever was in there, had 
broken in. 

“My next thoughts were of Mr. Dick Hardhead. He had 
heard me say that my load was all sold out, and of course he sup- 
posed I had some money with me. And in this he was right 
—for I had over two thousand dollars. I also thought that he 
meant to leave the cart when he supposed I had reached a safe 
place, and then either creep over and shoot me, or knock me down 
—or perhaps slip out and ask for a ride, or something of that sort. 
All this passed through my mind by the time I had get a rod 
from the hole. 

“Now I never make it a point to brag of myself, but yet I 
have seen a great deal of the world, and I am pretty cool and 
clear-headed under difficulty. In a very few moments my reso- 
lution was formed. My horse was now knee-deep in the mud, 
and I knew I could slip off without noise. So I drew my revolv- 
er—I never travel in that country without it—it is a six-barrel- 
led one and sure fire; I drew this, and having twined the reins 
about the whip-stock, I carefully slipped down into the mud, and 
as the cart passed on I went behind it and examined the hasp. 
The door of the cart lets down, and is fastened by a hasp which 
slips over a staple, and is then secured by a padlock. The pad- 
lock was gone, and the hasp was secured in its place by a bit of 
pine stick—so that a slight force from within could break it. My 
wheel wrench hung in a leather becket on the side of the cart, and 
I quickly took it out and slipped it into the staple, the iron handle 
just sliding down. 

“ Now I had him. My cart was almost new, with a stout frame 
of white oak, and made on purpose for hard usage, heavy loads 
and service. I did not believe that any ordinary man could break 
out. I got on to my cart as noiselessly as I got off, and then 
urged my horse on, still keeping my pistol handy. I knew that 
at the distance of half a mile further I should come to a hard, 
good road, and I allowed my horse to pick his own way through 
this mud. It was about ten minutes after this that I heard a mo- 
tion in the cart, followed by a grinding noise, as though some 
heavy force were being applied to the door. This continued 
some moments and then came a heavy thump, as though the sole 
of a boot were applied to the door. I said nothing, but the idea 
struck me that the villain might try to judge about where I sat, 
and shoot up through the top of the cart at me, so I sat down on 
the foot-board. 

“Of course I knew now that my unexpected passenger was a 
villain, for he must have been awake ever since I started, and 
nothing else in the world but absolute villany would have caused 
him to remain quiet so long, and then start up in this particular 
place. The thumping and pushing grew louder and louder, and 
pretty soon I heard a human voice. 

“« Let me out 0’ this!’ he cried—and he yelled pretty loud. 

“I lifted my head up so as to make him think that I was sitting 
in my usual place, and then asked him what he was doing in 
there. 

“* Let me out, and I’ll tell ye,’ he replied. 

“* Tell me what you’re in there for?” I said. 

***¥ got in here to sleep on your rags,’ he answered. 

“* How’d ye get in ? 1 asked. 

“* Let me out, or I’ll shoot ye through the head,’ he yelled. 

“Just at this moment my horse’s feet struck the hard road, and 
I knew that the rest of the route to Jackson would be good go- 
ing. The distance was twelve miles. I slipped back upon the 
foot-board and took the whip. I had the same horse then I’ve 


got now—a tall, stout, powerful bay mare—and you may believe 
there’s some go in her. At any rate she struck a gait then that 
even astonished me. She had had a good mess of oats, the night 
air was cool, and she felt like going. In fifteen minutes we clear- 
ed the woods, and away we went at a keen jump. The chap inside 
kept yelling to be let out, and threatening to shoot if I didn’t let 
him out. Finally he stopped, and in a few moments came the 
report of a pistol—one—two—three—four—one right after the oth- 
er, and I heard the balls whiz over my head. If I had been on 
my seat, one of those balls, if not two of them, must have gone 
through me. I popped up my head again and gave a yell, and 
then a deep groan, and then I said—‘O, God save me! I’ma 
dead man!’ Then I made a shuffling noise as though I were 
falling off, and finally settled down again on the foot-board. I 
now urged up the old mare by giving her an occasional poke 
with the butt of the whip stock, and she peeled it faster than ever. 

“The man called out to me twice more, pretty soon after this, 
and as he got no reply, he made some tremendous endeavors to 
break the door open, and as this failed him, hc made several at- 
tempts upon the top. But I had no fears of his doing anything 
there, for the top of my cart is framed in with dovetails and each 
sleeper bolted to the posts with an iron bolt. I had it made so 
that I could carry heavy loads there. By-and by, after all else had 
failed, the seamp commenced to holler ‘whoa,’ to the horse, and 
kept it up until he became hoarse. All this time I kept perfectly 
quiet, holding the reins firmly and poking the beast with the 
whip stock. 

“We wasn’t an hour in going that dozen miles—not a bit of 
it. Ihadn’t much fear—perhaps I might tell the truth and say 
that I had none, for I had a good pistol, and more than that, my 
passenger was safe—yet I did feel glad when I came to the old 
flour barrel factory, that stands at the edge of Jackson village, 
and in ten minutes more I hauled up in front of the tavern, and 
found a couple of men in the barn cleaning down some stage 
horses. 

“* Well, old feller,’ says I, as I got down and went round to 
the back of the wagon, ‘ you’ve had a good ride, haven’t ye ?” 

““* Who are you’ he cried—and he kind o’ swore a little, too, as 
he asked the question. 

“««1’m the man that you tried to shoot,’ I told him. 

“Where am I? Let me out!’ he yelled. 

“* Look here,’ said I, ‘ we’ve come to a safe stopping place, and 
mind ye I’ve got a revolver ready for ye the moment you show 
yourself. Now lay quiet.’ 

“ By this time the two hostlers had come to see what was the 
matter, and I explained it all to them. After this I got one of 
them to run and rout out the sheriff, and tell him what I believed 
I'd got for him. The first streaks of daylight were now just com- 
ing up, and in half an hour it would be broad daylight. In less 
than that time the sheriff came, and two other men with him. I 
told him the whole story in a few words—exhibited the handbills 
I had for him—and then he made for the cart. He told the chap 
inside who he was, and that if he made the least resistance he’d 
be a dead. man. But mind you—the sheriff didn’t tell him the 
suspicions we had about him. Then I slipped the iron wrench 
out, and as I let the door down the fellow made a spring. I 
caught him by the ankle and he came down on his face, and in a 
moment more the officers had him. It was now daylight, and the 
moment I saw the chap I recognized him. He was the very man 
I had suspected, and his fine black clothes were pretty well cover- 
ed with lint and dirt. He was marched off to the lock-up, and I 
told the sheriff I should remain in the town all day. 

“ After breakfast the sheriff came down to the tavern and told 
me that I had caught the very bird, and that if I would remain 
until the next morning, I should have the reward of two hundred 
dollars which had been offered. I found my goods all safe, paid 
the express agent for bringing them from Indianapolis, and then 
went to work to stow them away in my cart. I found the bullet 
holes in the top of my vehicle just as 1 expected. They were in 
a line, about five inches apart, and had I been where I usually 
sit, two of them would have hit me somewhere about the small of 
the back and passed upward, for they were sent with a heavy 
charge of powder and his pistol was a heavy one. 

“(Qn the next morning the sheriff called upon me and paid me 
two hundred dollars in gold, for he had made himself sure that 
he had got the villain. After an early dinner I set out, and here 
Iam. I’ve sold my load all out, and am now ready to lay up for 
the winter. I found a letter in the office at Portsmouth for me, 
from the sheriff of Hancock county, and he informed me that Mr. 
Hardhead is now in prison for life.” 

So ended the pedier’s story. In the morning I had the eurios- 
ity to look at his cart, and I found the four bullet holes just as 
he had told us, though they were now plugged up with phial 
corks. Viney came out while I was looking and showed me the 
prints of the villain’s feet upon the cart. ‘They were plain, and 
must have been given with great force. 

-— «wen 
MEXICO. 

Mexico is 115,426 square leagues of the North American conti- 
nent. It has 3000 miles of sea and gulf coast. It is large enough 
to form twenty States as extensive as New York. Though near- 
ly destitute of navigable rivers, it has ten lakes varying in extent 
trom 178 square leagues to 38. Its natural wealth, mineral, veg- 
etable and animal, is various and immense. A large part of its 
soil is of unsurpassed fertility, and the climate of its boundless 
table lands is temperate, salubrious and delightful. Its popula- 
tion in 1850, was 7,761,919. It has twenty-tive capital cities, of 
which the largest, Mexico, has 170,000 inhabitants. The whole 
number of its cities, towns and villages is 5138; the annual pro- 

le are Spaniards. jans and mo ‘ tfering 
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EDITORIAL MZLANGE. 

A five hundred dollar Bible is advertised for sale in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. The ornaments on the cover arc composed of 
solid gold. —— 8. E. Sherwood, of Bridgeport, Ct., father of Gen. 
Tom Thumb, died at that place, lately, leaving a large fortune to 
be divided between the widow, the renowned dwarf, and two mar- 
ried sisters. —— There are five hundred millions more of heathen 
than of Christians in the world. —— Maine now boasts of owning 
a fleet of merchant vessels valued at fifty millions of dollars, and 
greater than the commercial marine of any European power, Great 
Britain alone excepted.——In the far West, cactuses grow two 
feet thick at the base, rising thirty or forty feet high, with thorns 
upon them as large as a goose quill. —— The cost of the smallest 
locomotive in use is from six to eight thousand dollars each. The 
largest, which can draw a train of sixteen cars, holding eleven 
hundred persons, are worth twelve thousand dollars. A first class 
passenger car costs three thousand dollars ; second class, cighteen 
hundred ; freight car, six hundred. —— M. de Bonpland, once the 
celebrated fellow-traveller of Baron Humboldt, now eighty-three 
years of age, has turned intoan American planter in Chili. —— An 
Oregonian says that he has often rode his mule down places where 
the declivity was so steep that he dared not trust himself on foot. 
The probability is, that our Oregonian gentleman had just left an 
exhibition of original packages. —— In the time of Henry IIL., of 
France (1675), there were but three carriages in Paris, whereof 
two were the king’s. At the present time there are six hundred 
omnibuses. —— By the policy carried out by Louis Napoleon, sev- 
eral faiths are now really national religions in the empire—the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant Reformed (old Huguenotic), the 
Lutheran Reformed (chiefly in Alsatia), the Jews (everywhere), 
the Mahommedans (in Algeria), are recognized state religions, 
supported out of the treasury, and.supposed to be protected in 
their respective rights by the government. —— No minister belong- 
ing to either the Roman Catholic or Universalist denomination 
has ever been elected chaplain of the United States Senate. At 
the New England dinner, in New York, the Hon. George Ashmun, 
of Massachusetts, proposed the following comprehensive and elo- 
quent toast —“ Reciprocity in all things material, in all things in- 
tellectual, and in all things social, between the kingdom of Great 
Britain and our own country.” —— A correspondent at New Or- 
leans says, that there is a prodigious influx of young men, clerks, 
who can find nothing to do. For example—an advertisement for 
a clerk brought, in less than a day, five hundred and seventy-one 
applicants. The Scientific American considers a wall twelve 
inches thick, of wet-laid bricks, equivalent to one sixteen inches 
thick, where the bricks are put up dry. ——The Philadelphia 
Ledger says that on Christmas morning, th: gentlemen connected 
with the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, presented to their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, a purse containing five hundred 
dollars in gold, as a testimony of their high personal regard for 
him. There are 100,000 lawyers, 50,000 clergymen, 1500 
editors, 30,000 teachers, anc 40,000 physicians, in the United 
States. —— They sometimes have a queer way of doing business 
at the South. The editor of the “ Southern Native,” published at 
Eufaula, Alabama, in his issue of December 20, says, that in con- 
sequence of his “‘ boys” desiring to keep the holidays, and wishing 
himself to “ fix up ” his office, no paper would be issued from that 
date to the 10th of January. He must have good-natured sub- 
scribers. —— There has not been a fire or an alarm of fire on Nan- 
tucket for two years. —— A chap in Chicago has been swindling 
people by presenting himself as a tax-collector. He carried under 
his arm a large folio, and had a quill stuck behind his ear—in 
short, looked quite business-like and genuine. He has not been 
arrested. The latest and perhaps the fairest estimate of the 
population of the world makes it eleven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. —— The poor Indians, when they were cheated out of their 
birthright for red cloths and beads (which their squaws probably 
would not let them refuse), little thought, as they gave up a few 
acres of their hunting grounds to the plough, that it would end by 
their being elbowed into the setting sun. 


A varce Laxpuotper.—A large portion of the rich valley of 
Genesee, in New York State, is owned by James Wadsworth. He 
owns 8000 acres in one town, as many more in Genesee, about 
6000 more in the adjoining town of Rush, 5600 or 6000 in the 
town of Caledonia, and a great many thousands in other towns 
and counties. His landed possessions exceed 50,000 acres; it is 
nearly all good land—the best in the State, and constantly increas- 
ing in value. 

Reppine’s Russia Satve.—Probably there is not one of the 
readers of the Picror1an who has not heard of this famous 
remedy; but they should not only know it by reputation, but by 
experience. There can be no doubt that it possesses remarkable 
healing virtues for any bruise or burn of the human flesh. It 
richly deserves the great popularity to which it has attained. 


> 


Suipsurtpinc.—During the year 1855, forty-one vessels, mak- 
ing an aggregate tonnage of 23,503 tons, were built in the Port- 
land and Falmouth districts, Maine. The amount of tonnage 
built in the district since 1845, is 150,784 tons. 


Notsy Carater’s Book Stationgry Co., No. 77 Lone Waarr, Sin Fran- 
Cisco, UAL.—Incorporated according to an act of the lature of Ca 
Jan 1, 1855. Ca vrtes P. President.—Trusrers—Charles P. 
Kimball omas N. Hibben, G. B. GaLacar, Agent, New 
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A Mittroxaine.—The richest member of the present Congress 
is William Aiken, of South Carolina. His property is valued at 
two millions of dollars. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Two men belonging to Chippewa, while on the Niagara, gunning, 
were recently carried over the Falls. 


A professional beggar woman, who had lived in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for ten years past, has accumulat:d property for which she has 
refused $10,000. 


The whole number of stock-secured banks in Illinois is forty ; 
three with a circulation of $3,146,414, which is secured by State 
stocks to the amount of $3,754,000. 


The Michigan Southern Railroad Company have determined to 
build the Detroit and Toledo Railroad, provided the capitalists of 
that city will take $200,000. ; 

Theodore Fay, minister resident in Switzerland, is now engaged, 
and has been for years, in writing the History of Switzerland, and 
he brings to his t.sk many and rare qualities. 

The Manchester people are about to erect a statue to James 
Watt as a companion to that of Dalton, and are to copy—so we 
are assured—the statue of Chantrey in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Samuel W. Lowe, of Philadelphia, has discovered a method 
of preparing tin, by which engravings can be obtained, from a di- 
rect pressure press, equal to copper engravings. 

A hospital for the reception of children has been opened in 
Philadelphia. The design provides the patients shall be under the 
constant supervision of competent nurses and medical attendants. 


One of the lady sojourners in the Crimea, Mrs. Henry Duberley, 
announces for publication a journal kept by her from the departure 
of the army to the taking of Sebastopol. 

The Emperor of Russia has given to M. Gretsch, the editor of 
the Northern Bee, a snuff-box, richly set with diamonds, and in- 
scribed with the name of the imperial donor. 


Evangelical religion in Holland is at a low ebb. Rationalism 
is dominant in the government, in the pulpit, and in the univer- 
sities, and the prospects disheartening to the friends of practical 
piety. 

There is a slate quarry in Castleton, Vt., which promises by its 
richness to rival the famous Penrhyn quarries in Wales. It is lo- 
cated on the west side of Lake Bombazine, and covers an area of 
500 acres. 


A bill to compel all banks now in operation, and others in future 
incorporated, to make a return of their stock, real estate and other 
ey and to pay a per centum tax on the same, has been 
srought into the legislature of Georgia. 

A respectable farmer, named Nolan, a tenant on the estate of 
the Earl of Besborough, near Garryhill, county of Calrow, Ireland, 
has entered upon the 114th year of his age, and appears smart and 
intelligent, and free from the usual infirmities of old age. 


There is to be a grand horse-show at Louisville, Ky., next 
spring, under the auspices of the Southwestern Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association. ‘The exhibition is to begin on Tuesday, 
the 13th of May, and will continue three days. 

Malle. Rachel’s brother has written to the “ Figaro,” to state 
that the receipts of the French company for the first two months 
of their acting in America (New York and Boston), amounted to 
upwards of £21,000. 


The Peoria Transcript is informed that the Rochester, N. Y., | 


Mill Erecting Company intend to place in operation fifty mills on | 


the Western prairies, during the year 1856, the motive power of 
which is to be wind alone. 

The sexton of Cullompton, in Devonshire, Eng., who died recent- 
ly, had buried upwards of 4000 persons, while the population of the 
town is only 3655. It is said that the sextonship had been in his 


‘family for a period of 200 years. 


The Turkish army of the Danube will be increased next spring 
to about 80,000 men, and march to the Pruth, in order to carr 
the war into Bessarabia, and two divisions of French and Englis 
troops will proceed to Varna from the Crimea to support the 
operation. 

Rev. Joshua Soule, senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, addressed the candidates for the ministry, at the 
Tennessee conference, which lately met at Nashville. In the course 
of his remarks, he stated that he had been fifty-six years in the 
ministry. 

The first trophies of Sebastopol have just arrived at the Louvre. 
Two sphinxes of white marble, of large proportions, nearly equal 
to those at the fountain of the Chateau d’Eau, but with this essen- 
tial difference, that the Russian sphinxes have the heads of women 
instead of those of lions. 

Capt. Nye, who recently left the Collins line, is soon to be again 
afloat. He has been appointed to the command of the Atlantic 
steamship which is building by Commodore Vanderbilt. This 
will be good news to the host of friends who will travel with Capt. 
Nye, and will add to the repute of the new line. 


The first newspaper was issued monthly in MS. form, in the re- 
ublic of Venice, and was called the Gazetta, probably from a 
arthing coin peculiar to Venice, and which was the common price 

at which it was sold. ‘Thirty volumes of it are still preserved in a 
library at Florence. 

The Richmond Enquirer thinks that the rise of price in agricul- 
tural products, and the increased income from property generally, 
will go far to reconcile the people of Virginia to unavoidable in- 
crease of taxes consequent upon the internal improvements of the 
State. 


A new manner of hunting deer has lately been introduced in 
Illinois. A few nights since, the cars onthe Central Railroad ran 
over and killed two of them. ‘The deer, seeing the light from the 
lantern in front of the locomotive, and not knowing exactly what 
it was, concluded to remain on the track, but it was a death-blow 
to them. 


Of the twenty-seven million of acres of land granted by the 
State to aid the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad, over 
two million acres yet remain unsold. ‘Taking the sales made since 
the ofiice of the company opened in Chicago as a test, the funds 
realized from the lands alone will not full short of forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The citizens of London are no longer content to abide by Lord 
Eldon’s decision that a school founded more than three centuries 

zo must necessarily restrict its cducation to Latin and Greek. 
‘The Merchant Taylors are about to extend the circle of sciences 


taught within the walls of their once famous school. To Latin 
and Greek they are adding drawing. 
Religion would appear to be at a low ebb among the Chinese. 


The priest sits down in front of an altar with a small taper burn- 
ing, and with a small mallet in one hand and a string of beads in 
the other, he begins to hum or half sing a certain number of words. 
‘This appears to be all the worship they have, and their belief is 
that the priest can and must do all the praying. ‘There appears to 
be no solemnity attached to this service by the people or the priest. 


Foreign Items. 


The sea fishery is to be extensively prosecuted on the west coast 
of Ireland. 


A letter from Genoa states that three hundred political refugees 
have just embarked at that port for Australia. 


A letter from the Valais, in Switzerland, states that many seri- 
ous shocks of earthquake have been felt in that vicinity, lately. 


At a Peace meeting at Devonport, England, lately, a resolution 
for a “vigorous prosecution of the war” was carried by a very 
large majority. 

A new flotilla of ten steam screw gunboats, bnilt at St. Peters- 
burg, has arrived at Sweaborg from Cronstadt, to be stationed 
there in the spring. 

Russia has opened a new loan of fifty millions of roubles. In 
Austria, the army has been reduced to the usual effective force of 
the peace establishment. 


The English papers are discussing the prospects of peace, and 
yet are preparing for war. Seventy thousand British troops will 
be in the field the next campaign. 


The Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm has elected as 
foreign members M. Leverrier, director of the observatory of 
Paris ; and Sir R. Murchinson, president of the Geological Society 
of London. 


In France, the efforts to strengthen the army in the Black Sea 
are on a scale equally vast with those in progress in England, and 
yet nobody hears of them. The actual number of French sabres 
and bayonets in the Crimea is 140,000. 

To meet the demand of twenty-five thousand clamorous pur- 
chasers of Macaulay’s new volumes, Messrs. Westley & Co., the 
great binders of London, have undertaken to supply 3000 copies 
every day until the order is completed. 


——¢ > 


Sands of Gold. 


..++ Love of supremacy, miscalled political glory, finds most, 
and leaves all, dishonest.—Landor. 


..-. The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie.— 
Shakspeare. 


.... Kings play at war unfairly with republics; they can only 
lose some earth, and some creatures they value as little, while re- 
publics lose in every soldier a part of themselves.—Landor. 


The world’s all title-page—there’s no contents. The 
world’s all face; the man who shows his heart is hooted for his 
nudities, and scorned.— Youny. 

.++. Pswer is always the more immoderate and the more jeal- 
ous when it rises out of usurpation ; but those who contend for lib- 
erty of any kind, should, in no instance, be its abettors.—Zandor. 

.+-. The best kind of glory is that which is reflected from hon- 
esty, such as was the glory of Cato and Aristides ; but it was harm- 
ful to them both, and is seldom beneficial to any man while he 
lives. — Cowley. 

. Those things that are not practicable are not desirable. 
There is nothing in the world really beneficial that does not lie 
within the reach of an informed understanding and a well-directed 
pursuit.— Burke. 

.++. Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been 
productive of the greatest minds. ‘The purest ore is produced 
from the hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storm.— Colton. 


.... Error soon passes away, unless upheld by restraint on 
thought. History tells us (and the lesson is invaluable) that the 
= force which has put down free inquiry has been the main 

ulwark of the superstitions and illusions of past ages.— Channing. 


Joker's Budget. 


What Ictter is it that is never used more than twice in America ? 
Ans.—A. 


A wag says that Dr. Kane tried to get to the pole to deposit his 
vote, but the iceberg faction prevented him. 


An Irish sailor once visited a city, where, he said, “ they copper- 
bottomed the tops of their houses with sheet-lead.” 


It is a singular fact, that no matter how excellent the strects of 
Paris are, those who travel in them are sure to rue it. 

A child, when asked why a certain tree grew crooked, replied, 
“Somebody trod upon it, I suppose, when it was little.” 


A printer not Mng ago being ‘flung’ by his sweetheart, went to 
the office, and tried to commit suicide with a shooting stick ; but 
the thing wouldn’t “ go off.” 


A lady was asked to join one of the divisions of the Daughters 
of Temperance. She replied, “ This is unnecessary, as it is my 
intention to join one of the sons in the course of a few wecks.” 

A poor man once came to a miser, and said, “I have a favor to 
ask.”—‘ So have I,” said the miser, “grant mine first.”— 
“ Agreed.” —*‘ My request is,” said the miser, “that you ask mo 
for nothing.” 

“Bob, lower yourself into the well and holler for help.”— 
“ What for ?”—* To frighten daddy, and make some fun.” Bob 
did as he was desired, but got more than he bargained for. It was 
administered with a hickory sapling. 

Mr. Jaycocks changed his boarding-house the other day, because 
his landlord would persist in bringing sausages home in his hat. 
Mr. Doyle left because Mrs. Slocum objected to his driving nails 
in the bureau to hang his boots on. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements aro 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of rus MAMMoTIt 
8128, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is unacr 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far excecds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Datiou’s PicroriL.” 
TERMS :—INVARIALLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, 
4 subscribers, 700 
Any person ap ha sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus or ovr Union, and one copy of BAttou’s PrcroriAt, 


$4 perannum. Published every Satuxpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

We present herewith a fine e ving representing the interior 
of the tatives’ Hall in the State House, as it appeared on 
the second day of January, 1856, after its organization, with the 
speaker in the chair. The meeting of the legislature of our an- 
cient commonwealth is still an interesting event with the 
citizens of the capital, though it has not the weight and emphasis 
it possessed in days of yore, or in momentous periods of our State 
history ; still, in spite of the severity of the season, crowds line 
the street to gaze on the military, or flock to the Common to lis- 
ten to the ever-pleasing thunder of the artillery guns firing the 
customary salute. The present house, at its meeting, was called 
to order by Levi Thaxter, of Watertown, a member of the House 


of 1818. After the usual arrangements of business consequent 


look in the winter parade. The music was furnished by the —¥ 
ade Band. The procession moved to the Old South Church, 
where the usual election sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel 
H. Seeley, of Springfield. His text was from 2 Samuel 23: 3— 
“ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God, 
and he shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds; as the tender grass springing out 
of the earth by clear shining after rain.” In the course of the 
sermon, which was quite brief, he contrasted the influences of good 
and bad governments upon communities. “French history,” the 
preacher said, “illustrated strikingly the evil influences of bad 
government. Sometimes in popular governments we see an effort 
made to please all classes by enacting good laws, to please the 
virtuous, and leaving them unenforced, to please the vicious ; but 


che 


INTERESTING REVOLUTIONARY FACT. 

The Newburyport Herald, in publishing a series of Revolution 
ary Reminiscences, makes a statement touching the first tea d‘s- 
troyed under the obnoxious excise laws of 1764, which readers of 
American history generally do not know. The Herald says :— 
“ Next came the tea difficulty, and all have heard what was done 
by the ‘ Mohawks’ of Boston with the tea at that port; but as yet 
none of our historians have given the fact, that before Boston acted 
in the disguise of Indians, the ship carpenters of Newbu 

ublicly and openly burned up the tea in Market Square. The 
first defiant resistance to tea imposition in this country was by 
Newburyport This resistance was twice made, once by ——- 
it in Federal Street, and again at the market. ‘The tea was s 
in the powder house for safe keeping. Ebenezer Johnson, stand 
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the House, Charles A. Phelps, of Boston, was 
8 er, who, upon taking the chair, addressed the body 
in a few brief and appropriate remarks. 

After the transaction of other business incidental to the opening 
of the session, and communicating with the Senate, a committee 
waited on Governor Gardner, and informed him that the two 
branches of the legislature were in readiness to attend divine wor- 
ship. The escort duty was performed, as usual, by the Indepen- 
dent Company of Cadets, Colonel Amory, and that fine corps 
turned out with full ranks, evincing, as they have ever done, that, 
though instituted as a guard of honor, they are no holiday sol- 
diers, but ready to iorm duty in all weathers. Notwith- 
aaa in street, which rendered it difficult to keep 
step rank, the marching of the column was excellent. Those 
gray coats made a fine, serviceable , and are an infinite 


mprovement on the white regi , which had a very agueish 


MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1856. 


just rulers seck not to gain, but to deserve popular favor, and all 
their measures tend to promote virtue. The foundations of pros- 
perity are thus broadly and deeply laid. The character of a na- 
tion may be ruined by a ruler who is all the while elevating its 
reputation. Thus the renown of a nation is raised to-the zenith 
under an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon, while its character 
is sunk so low as to insure its peck The previous rulers of 
France had left little of national character to be ruined by Napo- 
leon, but what good might he not have accomplished if he 
possessed the integrity and virtue of our Washington? On the 
other hand, what evils might have befallen our country had Wash- 
ington the unscrupulous ambition of Napoleon. The 
example of Washington is with us—-a constant presence. The 
national is moulded and exalted by it in every sphere of 
life. He is, in the lan of the text, ‘as the light of the morn- 


ing, when the sun , even a morning without clouds.’” 


had, 


ing one day upon the timber of his yard, called his men about him, 
and, after a few patriotic words, gave order: ‘ All who are ready 
to join, knock your adzes from their handles, shoulder the handks 
and follow me.’ Every adze in the yard was knocked off, ard 
that stout, athletic man, who would have marched through a regi - 
ment of ‘red coats,’ had they then stood in his way, taking his 
broad-axe as an emblem of leadership and for use, marched at the 
head of the company to the —— ouse. There that well-tried 
axe opened a way we e door, and each man shouldering 
his chest of tea, again fell into line. They marched direct to the 
market, and then in single file around the old meeting house, 
where the pump now is, when Johnson’s axe opened his chest, and 
box and tea were on the ground together. Each m:n as he came 
up did the same, when, with his own hand, Johnson lighted the 
ie, and burned the heap to ashes. The ship ‘es of New- 
Duryport destroyed the rst tea that was destroyed in America.” 
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